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Director of American Youth Commission of 
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Professor of Education, University of Texas 
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Public Junior Colleges 


Chairman, C. E. Conwill, President of Cameron State Agricultural College, 


7:30 


9:30 


10:00 


10:30 


11:00 


11:30 


Lawton, Oklahoma 


“Educational and Vocational Opportunities in Public Junior 
Oklahoma A and M College 


“Curriculum Changes to Meet Expanding Needs” 
President Nicholas Ricciardi 


San Bernardino Valley Junior College 


Report: “Intercollegiate Athletics” 


Superintendent William F. Knox, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Dean James L. Beck, Thornton Junior College 


Discussion led by Mr. Knox 
Tour of the City 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Annual Dinner 
Introduction of new members and guests by Secretary Campbell 


Address: “The Changing Intellectual Climate”......W. B. Bizzell 
President of University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


SATURDAY MORNING 


Phi Delta Kappa Breakfast 


H. B. Wyman, Dean of Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Arizona, 
in charge 


“The Kind of Junior College Teacher Required to Meet Expanding 
University of Texas 


“Significant Recent Curriculum Changes” .........W. H. Conley 
Dean of Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


“Improvement of Classroom Instruction” ........Eugene Briggs 
President, Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 


i 


“Admission to the Higher Level” ................-E. J. Mathews 
Registrar of University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


“The Carnegie Corporation Survey of Junior College Libraries” 
W. W. Bishop 
Librarian of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


“Education through Extra-Class Participations” ....Merle Prunty 
Director of Personnel and Head of the Extracurricular 
Division of Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON 


“Integrating the Junior College with Community Needs” 
Byron S. Hollinshead 
President, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
La Plume, Pennsylvania 


“Evaluating Semiprofessional Courses” .........Rosco C. Ingalls 
President, Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California 


Business Session 


Adjournment 
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Changes to Meet Expanding Needs of Youth 


HOMER P. 


The theme of this program is a 
very pertinent one. That is particu- 
larly true with regard to the needs 
of youth, for I doubt if there has 
ever been a time in American his- 
tory when the needs of youth were 
as urgent as they are at the present 
time. It was in recognition of this 
fact that the American Council on 
Education more than two years ago 
began the organization of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission and charged 
it with the perfectly enormous re- 
sponsibility of developing a com- 
prehensive program for the care and 
education of American youth. The 
Commission began its work on Oc- 
tober 1, 1935. During the first year 
of its activities it was naturally 
faced with the problem of general 
orientation. The problems of the 
care and education of American 
youth are so vast and the nature of 
our Commission is such that we 
have, of necessity, had to do a great 
deal of exploratory work. It has 
taken us considerable time, for ex- 
ample, to identify the major areas 
of this problem and to discover the 
places at which we could take hold 
of these problems and make some 
contribution to them. After more 
than a year of this type of study, we 
have been able to identify many of 
the problems confronting American 
youth. I shall attempt, therefore, to 
present to you some of the most 
pressing of these problems and 
make certain suggestions to you 


* Director, American Youth Commis- 


sion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 
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RAINEY * 


concerning possible approaches io 
their solutions. 

I should like to present to you, 
first of all, a problem which grows 
out of the educational commitment 
which we made almost one hun- 
dred years ago. Between 1820 and 
1850 we carried on in this country 
what has commonly been called the 
battle for free schools. During this 
time there was developed the phi- 
losophy that the states should pro- 
vide a free secular system of educa- 
tion at public expense for all youth 
between the ages of five and twenty- 
one. This was the most magnificent 
commitment that any society has 
ever made to its youth. I should 
like to call to your attention, how- 
ever, that we have not yet made good 
upon that commitment. In the field 
of elementary education we have 
now approximately the maximum 
percentage of the elementary popu- 
lation actually enrolled in school. 
In the future, therefore, the enroll- 
ment in elementary schools will 
parallel the curve of elementary 
population and in a large measure 
will be determined by the popula- 
tion. When we turn to secondary 
education, however, we find a totally 
different situation. It was a simple 
thing a hundred years ago to speak 
of giving every boy and girl between 
the ages of fourteen and seventeen, 
inclusive, the opportunity for a sec- 
ondary education at public expense, 
for the simple reason that only one 
or two per cent of the population 
at that time were taking advantage 
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of this privilege. As late as 1880 
probably not more than three per 
cent of the high-school population 
were enrolled in school, and as late 
as 1915 not more than eighteen or 
twenty per cent of the high-school 
population were enrolled in school. 
Since 1915, however, this percent- 
age has increased approximately 
two per cent a year until at present, 
for the country as a whole, approxi- 
mately sixty-five per cent of all high- 
school youth are enrolled in school. 

Now, hold that picture in your 
minds while I place over against it 
another set of social data. For ten 
years or more there has been a vir- 
tual saturation and even an over- 
crowding of men and women in the 
higher intellectual professions, such 
as medicine, law, engineering, the 
ministry, and teaching. Medicine is 
a good illustration of the thought 
that I wish to develop. For ten years 
or more the medical schools of this 
country have held their enrollments 
very constant. They have done this 
by developing a careful process of 
selection and by raising constantly 
the requirements for admission into 
the medical schools. Thus we have 
a condition which might be charac- 
terized by the figure of the upper 
and the nether millstone. We have 
a shutting down of opportunity at 
the top of our intellectual system 
and we have, on the other hand, an 
increasing surplus of candidates 
coming on each year through our 
secondary school system. The result 
of the operation of these two great 
social forces in recent years has 
been the squeezing out of from four 
to seven millions of youth between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-four, 
and at the present time there prob- 
ably are from four to five millions 
of youth between these ages who 
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are out of school and unemployed. 
There are approximately two mil- 
lion youth who reach the age of 
employability each year and under 
present conditions our employment 
and our higher educational systems 
are able to absorb probably not more 
than sixty per cent of them. Thus 
society is confronted with one of the 
most significant social issues that it 
has ever been called upon to face. 
A careful study of this problem 
forces us to the conclusion that the 
needs of youth who are being in- 
ducted into contemporary life are 
not adequately being met by our 
system of schools and employment. 
Some of the facts which I shall pre- 
sent in another connection will help 
to support this conclusion. 

I should like next to present to 
you some of the major trends in the 
vocational opportunities for youth 
and raise with you the implications 
growing out of these trends. There 
is, for example, a steadily widening 
gap between the completion of 
school experience on the one hand 
and the beginning of vocational ac- 
tivity on the other. The vast major- 
ity of our youth drop out of school 
at sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen 
years of age. On the other hand, 
since 1910 there has been a steady 
trend to exclude youth under 
twenty-one years of age from em- 
ployment. Furthermore, advancing 
technology is constantly reducing 
the number and variety of skills 
required by the great masses of in- 
dustrial workers. While the con- 
stant pressure to develop new ma- 
chines and processes with which to 
produce greater quantities of ma- 
terials at lower costs tends to de- 
mand greater technical training of 
a small number of engineers and in- 
ventors, it also tends constantly 
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to reduce the special training needed 
by the vast majority of industrial 
workers. At the present stage in 
this process a large majority of in- 
dustrial workers may be classed as 
repetitive workers, operatives, or 
common laborers. The special skills 
required of industrial workers are 
in the vast majority of cases de- 
veloped while on the job in indus- 
trial plants. The majority of these 
skills are developed under the in- 
struction of foremen and another 
large percentage of them under the 
guidance of fellow workmen. It is 
estimated that ninety per cent of 
all the gainfully employed people 
in the United States can learn the 
particular techniques of their jobs 
in less than six months. Not more 
than five per cent of modern in- 
dustrial workers are being trained 
by a system of apprenticeship, and 
fewer than one per cent are being 
trained by the schools outside in- 
dustry. 

These facts have far-reaching im- 
plications for American secondary 
education. We are being told, for 
example, that it would seem wise 
economy that vocational education 
for a specific job should rarely, if 
ever, be undertaken by the public 
schools and that what is necessary 
is some form of education in gen- 
eral skills rather than specific skills, 
also that the schools may legiti- 
mately provide certain young per- 
sons with direct training in those 
skills or occupations which are 
common to a “family” of occupa- 
tions or vocations. We are told also 
that not more than five per cent of 
the workers in industry at the pres- 
ent time may be classified as skilled 
workers, and I have already indi- 
cated that ninety-five per cent of 
these are at present trained on the 
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job. The great problem, there- 
fore, for secondary education grow- 
ing out of this set of facts is: What 
types of training shall the schools 
give for the ninety-five per cent of 
American youth who do not require 
skilled training? This question 
raises the entire problem of the re- 
lationship between vocational and 
general education. I think it is per- 
fectly fair to say that present condi- 
tions demand a complete re-think- 
ing of this entire problem. I think 
also it is fair to say that there will 
have to be a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization of our entire program 
of secondary education in order to 
deal adequately with these condi- 
tions. 

The third problem which seems 
to loom larger and larger on the 
horizon is youth’s need for guid- 
ance. This need arises out of the 
increasing complexity of modern 
industrial life and the rapidly shift- 
ing patterns of vocational activity. 
From studies which we have made 
we learn that as many as seventy- 
five per cent of American youth at 
present are receiving no guidance of 
any sort. Neither youth’s parents, 
the schools, nor any other agency 
is qualified under present conditions 
to give youth adequate and effective 
guidance. I should like to discuss 
with you at some length the ques- 
tion, “How can we give youth the 
information and guidance which 
they need to make an intelligent 
choice of a vocation?” I think we 
may start with the assumption that 
an occupational adjustment which 
is appropriate to his own individual 
equipment of aptitudes, abilities, 
interests, and personality traits is 
absolutely necessary as a founda- 
tion for every other important ad- 
justment that an American youth 
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has to make. I believe also that the 
schools are the appropriate agency 
to develop and to integrate this 
guidance program, but if the schools 
are to attempt it they must move 
more rapidly than at present away 
from the uniform subject-matter 
program and adopt the spirit, pur- 
poses, and procedures of individual 
diagnosis and guidance. There are 
several vital requirements of an ad- 
justment program. Intelligent ac- 
tion requires reliable information 
about the various types of occupa- 
tions, traits, training needs, and so 
forth, and must employ reliable de- 
vices for obtaining valid informa- 
tion about each individual. 

The first essential step in such a 
program is the development of a 
new service—one which will suc- 
cessfully correlate the functions of 
the schools with those of the em- 
ployers of labor. The first feature 
of this service must be a system for 
collecting occupational and employ- 
ment data on a nation-wide scale. 
In order to bring this about there 
must be developed an employment 
service, national in scope and inclu- 
sive in character. Such a service is 
indispensable to industry, to the 
schools, and to every other agency 
_ interested in the problems growing 
out of unemployment. An adequate 
plan for the collection of data on 
unemployment and employment 
possibilities requires a continuous 
inventory of the number and types 
of men and jobs which are available. 
In the United States at the present 
time such a service does not exist. 
It is emerging, however, in the 
United States Employment Service 
and this agency is the appropriate 
organization to develop a complete 
service in this field. 

Closely allied with this informa- 


tion service there must be an office 
with a staff of trained research 
workers whose _ responsibility it 
would be to interpret this informa- 
tion and make it available on a 
nation-wide scale. This organiza- 
tion should conduct basic research 
in occupational trends, number and 
types of jobs and men available, 
classifications of jobs, specifications 
of job requirements, analyses of 
traits, aptitudes, capacities, and in- 
terests of individuals in relation to 
job requirements. 

A third feature of this service 
must be a system for the dissemina- 
tion and use of these data in indus- 
try, the schools, colleges, univer- 
sities, and for all other interested 
groups. This will require: 

First, a chain of governmental 
employment offices which will func- 
tion as centers for the distribution 
and use of this occupational infor- 
mation. 

Second, a plan for each commu- 
nity throughout the country which 
will serve as a part of the national 
system for employment and collec- 
tion of occupational data outlined 
above. This will require the co- 
ordination of all local agencies con- 
cerned with the problem of employ- 
ment, education, and placement of 
youth. This means a close co-opera- 
tion between industry, the schools, 
the Employment Service, and other 
local groups and agencies. 

Third, associated with this serv- 
ice in each community a guidance 
center for youth, in which all local 
agencies should co-operate in an 
analysis of community needs and 
opportunities; an analysis of in- 
dividual youth’s’ characteristics; 
guidance, training, placement, and 
supervision of individual youth. 

Fourth, a counseling program in 
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the schools definitely related in a 
functional way to this local em- 
ployment service. Counsel in the 
schools, in order to be effective, 
must be more closely related to the 
placement of youth, for it is futile 
for the schools to try to counsel 
unless they also have some part 
in the placing of youth in employ- 
ment. Hence, there must be de- 
veloped an effective correlation of 
the schools with the Employment 
Service. This correlation can be 
done most effectively by the develop- 
ment in each community of an em- 
ployment and guidance center under 
the direct administration of the 
schools, but also a part of the 
United States Employment Service. 
It should be a branch of the Service 
supported by federal subsidies to 
the public schools but should be 
controlled by the local board of 
education. An interesting example 
of a local enterprise of this kind 
is afforded in Providence, Rhode 
Island. In that city the public- 
school system has operated a guid- 
ance and placement office in affilia- 
tion with the state and federal em- 
ployment services since 1918. At 
present the office receives annual 
appropriations of about $6,200 from 
state and federal sources. Describ- 
ing its operation, Assistant Super- 
intendent Richard D. Allen says: 

Each term we take one counselor 
who has carried a class through the 
junior high schools and a counselor 
who has carried a class through the 
senior high schools, and bring these 
people into the central office for six 
months to secure practical experience 
in placement and employer contacts. 
Over 1,800 placements were made last 
year, and this year the number will 
run considerably higher. 


Fifth, experimentation to deter- 
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mine the most effective administra- 
tive and functional relationships be- 
tween schools and the Employment 
Service. 

Sixth, a supervisory or follow-up 
service by the schools to the youth 
which it places. An illustration of 
what is meant here may also be 
taken from the city of Providence, 
where this feature is described as 
follows: 


Through our central records office 
and our continuing school census we 
are enabled to provide an automatic 
follow-up of employed young people 
between sixteen and twenty-one, and 
to make these records available to the 
placement counselors at the time of 
each interview. All senior high school 
graduates are automatically registered 
with the placement office and are 
followed up at the end of one, three, 
and five years by questionnaire studies. 


Seventh, information relative to 
the number of youth being trained 
in each type of occupation in the 
United States made continuously 
available. The most appropriate 
agency for gathering these facts 
is the Vocational Division of the 
United States Office of Education. 
This is not being done at present 
and it would be a considerable task. 
Since there are some vocational 
schools which do not participate in 
federal funds, no reports are now 
made from them, but it would be 
possible to require such reports. 
When these data are collected, they 
should be sent to the central office 
in Washington where they can be 
made available throughout the en- 
tire system. 

The foregoing requirements will 
call for a complete re-thinking of 
the functions and organization of 
American secondary education in 
terms of the needs of youth for 
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employment and the need for edu- 
cational reorganization in terms of 
the functions and relationships of 
the junior high school, the senior 
high school, the junior college, adult 
education, and university extension. 
The part played at present by con- 
tinuation schools in the various 
states and the possibility of the 
improvement and expansion of 
these part-time educational facili- 
ties should also be studied. 

The fourth and final problem 
which I wish to present to you is, 
How can society create more jobs 
for surplus youth seeking employ- 
ment? The proposals which I have 
made in the preceding sections have 
dealt with the problems of effecting 
the most satisfactory vocational ad- 
justment of youth, but the methods 
which have been proposed do not 
create more jobs. If there are not 
jobs enough for the oncoming labor 
supply, it is obvious that programs 
designed to redistribute existing 
jobs and to handle the labor supply 
more effectively do not go far 
enough. It is essential for any 
planning group, therefore, to con- 
sider also possible ways of creating 
new work opportunities for youth. 
This is not only a responsibility; it 
is an opportunity to make a con- 
structive contribution to an urgent 
social problem. 

It now appears that occupations 
concerned with the production and 
exchange of material goods and the 
various “services” will not absorb 
the available labor surplus. The 
prospects of increased employment 
sufficient to absorb all employables 
do not seem bright in agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation, or 
in any major industrial category 
concerned with the production and 
distribution of goods. Regarding 


the changes in these major occupa- 
tional groups, the report of the 
study of population redistribution 
recently published by the Industrial 
Research Department of the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Com- 
merce at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania analyzes the chances of new 
employment as follows: 


In agriculture.—A larger proportion 
of the total man-power of the nation 
is now on farms than is either needed 
at present or likely to be needed in the 
future to produce domestic and ex- 
port requirements for agricultural 
products..... It seems safe to predict 
that the need for man-power in agri- 
culture during the next twenty-five 
years will afford no opportunity for 
migration of part of the urban man- 
power to the farms and that agricul- 
ture can make room for hardly more 
than one-fifth of the excess of farm 
births over deaths, even if there is no 
increase in output per worker. The 
problem immediately confronting the 
country is: Where can non-agricultural 
employment be found, not only for the 
present surplus of man-power on farms 
and the unemployed in the cities, but 
also for the annual surplus of farm 
births over deaths? To fail to answer 
this question is to lower the national 
plane of living..... The outlook af- 
fords little comfort to those who hope 
that somehow agriculture offers a 
permanent solution for industrial em- 
ployment. 

In manufacturing.—Until about 1920 
factory employment had been going 
up with increasing production. The 
twenties show a significant change. 
The amount an _ industrial worker 
could produce went up faster than the 
total amount produced. Production 
increased by more than one-third, 
using practically the same number 
of workers. The depression cut out- 
put to a fraction of 1929, yet the out- 
put per man-hour went on up. Under 


these conditions what course can we. 
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expect industrial employment to take 
from now on? Interindustrial displace- 
ment of workers, as well as of prod- 
ucts, is the inevitable price of techni- 
cal progress. Besides those perma- 
nently disemployed on account of age 
or physical incapacity, many of those 
still fit to seek employment will have 
to look to industries other than those 
which formerly gave them a living. 
Barring great increases in armament 
requirements or outright war condi- 
tions, our industries are basically well 
equipped at this time to meet any 
reasonably probable demand. .... 
Even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, total physical industrial produc- 
tion will not require great increases 
in man-power. 


If industry and agriculture and 
present vocational opportunities do 
not require all the available labor 
supply, it seems clear that an ex- 
pansion of many forms of “service 
occupations” must receive attention. 

These services should be ex- 
panded in fields, or areas, where 
there is a real social need. Some 
of these are: health, education, rec- 
reation, physical remaking of our 
cities, library and museum service, 
conservation of natural resources, 
development and maintenance of 
parks, and public works. 

In the foregoing pages the fol- 
lowing major points have been 
stressed: 


1. That the needs of youth are not 
being met adequately by the pres- 
ent system of education and em- 
ployment. 

2. That a new arrangement is needed 
to deal with this problem. 

3.That the schools should be 


charged with the responsibility 
of directing the vocational ad- 
justment of youth up to the age 
of twenty-one years. 

4. That there is needed a nation- 
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wide system for the collection, 
interpretation, and dissemination 
of occupational and employment 
data, and that the United States 
Employment Service is the ap- 
propriate agency to develop this 
service. 

That the guidance work of the 
schools must be functionally re- 
lated to the United States Em- 
ployment Service and to the em- 
ployer organizations, and that the 
most effective way of doing this is 
the development of a branch of 
the Employment Service in the 
schools under the control of the 
local boards of education but sup- 
ported by federal funds. 

That these employment offices in 
the schools should become guid- 
ance centers for youth, and that 
they should make use of all the 
resources of their respective com- 
munities in developing a complete 
and effective guidance service. 
That this suggested program will 
call for a fundamental and thor- 
ough reorganization of the func- 
tions of public secondary educa- 
tion which will result in a new 
type of secondary school. 

That a great deal of experimenta- 
tion will be required to discover 
the most effective ways of de- 
veloping the new program and 
providing these new services. 
That, in all probability, employ- 
ment opportunities will not be 
sufficient to use all of the oncom- 
ing labor supply, and that society 
is faced with the necessity of find- 
ing new jobs and devising new 
ways of caring for its working 
population. 


I am sure that you would not de- 


sire me to close this paper without 
giving you at least some idea of 
how I think our educational pro- 
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gram should be reorganized to meet 
these expanding needs. At the risk 
of complete professional ostracism, 
I will venture the following sugges- 
tions: 

I have already indicated that I 
think the new demands will call for 
a complete re-thinking of the func- 
tions and organization of American 
secondary education. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to indicate the de- 
tails of this reorganization, but in 
my mind these large generalizations 
may be indicated. Through the 
sixth grade the schools should offer 
a uniform program for all youth. 
This program should provide the 
rudiments of learning which are 
basic for all youth. The next stage 
of education should bring youth 
into contact with all lines of human 
experience. It should give youth a 
general orientation in all the major 
fields of learning and experience. 
It should also aid youth to discover 
their own interests and to explore 
their own abilities, aptitudes, and 


so on. It should give them the best 
guidance possible in helping them to 
choose a career which is best suited 
to the personal equipment of each 
youth and to plan an educational 
program for each in accordance 
with his needs. The period of time 
required in this stage might well 
be four years. From this point on 
we must have a totally different 
type of school—one which adopts 
the diagnostic approach to each in- 
dividual; one which provides a pro- 
gram of education adapted to the 
individual needs, interests, and ca- 
pacities of each youth; and one 
which also will start each youth on 
his vocational career. An adequate 
performance of these functions will 
require a new educational unit. 
This, I think, should be a four-year 
unit, taking youth at the age of six- 
teen who have made normal prog- 
ress in school. Thus I believe that 
a 6-4-4 plan of organization is best 
suited to provide for the educational 
needs of American youth. 
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FREDERICK EBY* 


For many years American educa- 
tion was content to go its way with- 
out an effort to formulate its own 
fundamental theory. Meanwhile 
the general principles of European 
thinkers had their advocates. Dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth 
century all philosophic thinking 
came into contempt, and such a 
thing as the philosophy of educa- 
tion was not considered of impor- 
tance. Recently a change has come 
about. Works on the philosophy of 
education have been appearing with 
unusual frequency; and for the first 
time courses are being offered in 
schools of education. Moreover, a 
controversy is now under way in 
this country over the philosophy of 
higher education. In the Atlantic 
Monthly of September last, Dr. A. W. 
Whitehead, professor of philosophy 
in Harvard, published an article en- 
titled “Harvard: the Future,” in 
which he sets forth the basic prin- 
ciples that should henceforth gov- 
ern our higher education. Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, recently pub- 
lished The Higher Learning in 
America. In criticism of the main 
contention of this work Dr. John 
Dewey, dominant figure in Ameri- 
can education, is writing a series of 
articles for The Social Frontier, and 
President Hutchins has countered 
with a reply. In view of these events 
the request of the president of your 


* Professor of the History and Philoso- 
phy of Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


organization for a discussion of the 
philosophy of the junior college is 
in line with general trends. 

I suspect, however, there is quite 
another reason prompting the de- 
sire for the discussion of the phi- 
losophy of the junior college. This 
institution has passed its fortieth 
year of existence. Dr. Whitehead 
claims that a university must be 
three hundred years old to reach 
maturity. How old a junior college 
must be, I would not hazard a guess. 
In any case the junior college has 
quite fully established itself. There 
are now between five and six hun- 
dred in this country. Problems are 
emerging along various lines and 
these institutions are attaining such 
a degree of self-consciousness that 
they are obliged to think more pro- 
foundly on their raison d’etre and 
procedures and their place in the 
general scheme of education. 

The junior college was born as a 
consequence of the movement that 
began about a century ago to lift the 
traditional American college to uni- 
versity level. The movement was 
undoubtedly motivated by a desire 
to imitate German school organiza- 
tion. As a consequence the old- 
fashioned American college was 
crossed with the German university 
and produced a monstrosity which 
we still have with us today in a 
moribund state known as the under- 
graduate school. The establishment 
of graduate universities at Hopkins 
and at Clark and various graduate 
schools from 1876 to 1892 compli- 
cated the situation. What to do 
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with the four-year college in the 
light of the new conditions emerged 
as the chief problem of higher edu- 
cation in the nineties. Out of the 
fervent discussions of that era came 
a number of revisions. 

To meet the needs of individual 
differences in students, leaders con- 
ceived college education to be a proc- 
ess of amassing credits as rapidly 
as possible. The adoption of the unit 
credit system, the cafeteria method 
of education, was the most colossal 
misstep ever made in the field of 
collegiate organization. Under this 
system high schools and colleges 
ceased to educate and became mere 
intellectual filling stations. The re- 
adjustments of that day became the 
maladjustments of today. 

The junior college was another 
result of that collegiate disorder 
which seized academic life in the 
nineties. It was born out of the con- 
viction’ that its aims, work, and 
methods were secondary in charac- 
ter. All the real leaders of higher 
education forty years ago subscribed 
to this view. But this view did not 
prevail. In all statements of stand- 
ards of the present day it is stoutly 
declared that the junior college is 
“an institution of higher education 
which gives two years of work 
equivalent in prerequisites, scope, 
and thoroughness to the work done 
in the first two years of a college.” 

We do not blame the leaders of 
the new movement for shying from 
the term “secondary education.” 
The people who brought about the 
common usage of the term “second- 
ary” performed an act of disservice. 
In no right sense whatsoever can 
one call the education of the ado- 
lescent secondary. Our American 
education has been too much rid- 
den by catchwords; words that are 


poorly defined, whose meanings 
are carelessly discriminated. But 
we cling to them with a death grip. 
In comparison the German gymna- 
stum and the French lycée have 
significant connotations. 

The men who first projected the 
junior college did not intend to set 
up a two-year institution parallel- 
ing the first two of the existing 
college. They visualized the organic 
connection of these years with a 
four-year high school, thus form- 
ing a six-year gymnasium. By an 
accident of birth the new institu- 
tion did not form that connection 
with the high school except in the 
case of private institutions. The 
junior college has always clung to 
the thought that it is of higher 
birth and spurns with supercilious 
contempt the imputation that it 
belongs to the secondary level. It 
has inherited a very sharp distinc- 
tion between its work and methods 
and those of the high school, and it 
seeks to preserve this distinction. 

The philosophy of the junior col- 
lege at the present time, so far as 
it has one, is the philosophy of in- 
stitutionalism. Its aims as com- 
monly stated, the preparatory func- 
tion, terminal function, and voca- 
tional function, are all conceived 
from the standpoint of institutions. 
These aims are highly superficial; 
in no vital way do they relate to 
what is actually going on in the 
heart and mind of the student. These 
aims were formulated and designed 
to fit into the present scheme of 
things, to preserve an institution. 
The junior college is regimented by 
the interests of the “Standard Col- 
lege” through the accrediting agen- 
cies. Jesuit institutions were scarce- 
ly more perfectly controlled and 
stabilized by the uniformitarian 
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spirit than are our junior colleges. 
Courses of study, methods of in- 
struction, educational plans, are all 
determined from above and from 
the outside. The inner life of the 
junior college is not genuine and 
sincere; it is an imitation, a copy 
of what the standard college is 
doing on the same level. It is a 
mere fragment of an _ institution 
clinging to its royal lineage with 
defiant mien. Lacking inner life 
of its own, it lives by its agility to 
imitate and ape the old four-year 
college organization. It is willing 
to stultify itself to any degree, even 
accepting the inferiority term “jun- 
ior’ college. Patterning its course 
after the first two years of the 
standard college, the junior college 
puffs out with pride when it finds 
that its graduates who transfer to 
higher institutions do as well as the 
natives of these institutions. 

When your president graciously 
invited me to discuss the philosophy 
of the junior college I foresaw just 
what it would involve. The mirror 
must be held up to the eyes of a 
child before he can become self- 
critical and begins a search for a 
deeper, better adjusted, and more 
coherent life-principle. 


NO SPECIAL PHILOSOPHY 


Before moving forward, it must 
be made clear that the junior col- 
lege cannot have its own private 
and particular philosophy. It is a 
segment in our educational service, 
and must function in its proper 
place in relation to the complete 
education of the young. This signi- 
fies that the theory of junior college 
education must find its normal place 
in the general philosophy of edu- 
cation. There is not one philosophy 
for the kindergarten, another for 
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the high school, and still another 
for the college. Education is a uni- 
tary process that spans the whole 
range of development from birth to 
maturity. There are, to be sure, 
special epochs, periods of nascent 
development and stages, but in the 
end each must fit into the total 
process by which the infant evolves 
into adulthood. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


To outline a philosophy of edu- 
cation in general in the brief time 
set aside for this subject is natu- 
rally impossible. A few suggestions 
only can be offered. 

In general, education is a process 
brought about by the interrelation 
of three sets of forces or factors. 
The child organism constitutes the 
first set of forces. Tentatively I 
prefer to view the child organism as 
a group of forces; not that I would 
cast doubt upon its unity, but be- 
cause I wish to place the spotlight 
upon its complexity and the neces- 
sity of insuring its integration. The 
second group of forces may for the 
purpose of speedy identification be 
called Society. The third are all 
those external and multitudinous 
influences that spring from the 
physical environment. In_ racial 
evolution these latter have been of 
the greatest importance; their di- 
rect influence on individual educa- 
tion becomes less significant as so- 
ciety becomes more dominant. Let 
us return to the first two factors. 

It may be stated as axiomatic that 
all education depends upon _ the 
processes of development from 
birth to maturity. Certainly, were 
there no development of the hu- 
man organism, there would be no 
process of education. Furthermore, 
if development were a process of 
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mechanical unfolding, as in the 
plant or lower animals, there could 
be no place for education. Nature 
herself has marked out the great 
divisions of life, and the laws of 
nature may not be violated without 
entailing great evils. Indispensable 
as the process of human develop- 
ment is for education, the strange 
fact remains that we have never 
reached a clear understanding of 
the nature of human development. 
General theories of development 
have been formulated by Rousseau, 
Herbert, Froebel, G. Stanley Hall, 
and others. But none of them are 
satisfactory for the philosophy of 
education. Even the voluminous 
investigations of biological science 
under the guidance of the Darwin- 
ian evolutionary hypothesis have 
produced no satisfactory account of 
the course of child development. 
Many details are being gathered, 
and undoubtedly some day a satis- 
factory theory will arrive. 

It is universally agreed that the 
child grows, changes, and develops 
from inner, inherited potentialities. 
These potentialities are expressed 
in activities, activities that are either 
encouraged or suppressed by the 
social forces environing the child. 
As a general rule, these inner forces 
that make for the development of 
the individual are most powerful 
and insistent in early life, but they 
slacken in momentum as maturity 
is reached. As the spontaneity and 
drive of the inner forces decrease, 
the transforming influences of so- 
ciety increase. 

It is essential that we glance, 
hastily though it may be, at the role 
played in education by society and 
the ripened fruits of the past of 
human experiences. The very na- 
ture of society is a matter of vigor- 


ous disagreement among scholars, 
whether they be sociologists or phi- 
losophers. But that fact must not 
be allowed to disturb us unduly. If 
educators sit down in complacent 
inactivity until philosophers reach 
agreement as to the principles on 
which our art is based, the work of 
educating the young will cease for- 
ever. We must proceed with the 
education of children and youth 
even though our lights are dim and 
the trails uncertain. As action can- 
not be delayed, it is best to accept 
the most satisfactory theory at hand. 

For our purposes, society must be 
described as that vast and composite 
aggregation of institutions, tradi- 
tions, customs, practices and prin- 
ciples of action, and those great 
bodies of learning and literature 
that have been evolving since man 
emerged on the earth. These varied 
factors do not exist as a conglomer- 
ate mass of unrelated entities and 
ideas. There is always some sort 
of order among them. Any particu- 
lar people always has certain quite 
congruent types of _ institutions, 
traditions, and customs. Each pos- 
sesses a more or less co-ordinated 
body of knowledge which they call 
truth and hand on to the new gen- 
eration. Among some peoples the 
organization of these factors has 
reached a remarkable harmony and 
has resulted in a national charac- 
ter or ethos. A general spirit has 
formed among them. Thus there 
has come to be an English ethos, a 
French ethos, an Italian ethos, and 
so on. Children are born and must 
inevitably be brought up in some 
sort of tradition. In our own coun- 
try we have as yet no dominant 
national character. In New Eng- 
land there was the Yankee tradi- 
tion; in the South the Southern; in 
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the Middle Atlantic states a number 
of distinct cults, such as the Dutch, 
the Quaker, and the Scotch-Irish 
flourished; and in the West and 
Southwest also a conglomeration 
still exists. Since the World War, 
America has been making an effort 
to realize a distinct national spirit 
that is no one of these, but rather 
the best elements of all of them. 
The peculiar feature of each of 
these sets of forces is that it is con- 
stantly changing within itself and 
in its interrelation with the others. 
From our point of view the heredi- 
tary forces within the individual are 
subject to vast transformation in 
what is called child development. 
While these forces within the child 
are expressing themselves, the vast 
forces of society are bringing about 
modification of the ebullient life 
of the individual. So much for a 
general philosophy of education. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The genetic aspect.—The impor- 
tance of the genetic aspect of the 
inner life cannot be too greatly em- 
phasized for the philosophy of the 
junior college. In an address at the 
period when he was launching the 
junior college movement, Dr. Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper,' president of 
the University of Chicago, stated: 


The college is the place for the stu- 
dent to study and test himself, in order 
that he may learn for what God made 
him; the college is the place for the 
instructor to study each student, and 
to point out his weak and his strong 
points, .... This feature of twentieth- 
century college education will come to 
be regarded as of greatest importance, 
and fifty years hence will prevail as 
widely as it is now lacking. It is the 


1 William Rainey Harper, The Trend in 
Higher Education, p. 325. 
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next step in the evolution of the prin- 
ciple of individualism, and its applica- 
tion will, in due time, introduce order 
and system into our educational work, 
where now only chaos is to be found. 


The junior college stands most 
vitally related to that period in hu- 
man experience when the sponta- 
neity of inner expression slackens, 
and action is transferred to social 
habits of response, attitudes, and 
life purposes. The inner drives 
become less urgent, but social re- 
lations, tradition, and purpose de- 
mand mastery over the individual. 
By the age of twenty the inner 
forces that constitute the adoles- 
cent being tend to reach a more or 
less definite form of organization, 
a harmony of personality. 

The business of the junior col- 
lege as the final stage of general 
education is to interpret the ulti- 
mate significance and possibilities 
of human life to the youth groping 
in uncertainty because of the ex- 
treme complexity both within and 
without him. 

There is something of unique im- 
portance going on in the brain, 
heart, and mind of the middle 
adolescent youth. It goes on in 
much the same way in all of them 
irrespective of whether they are 
preparing for senior college or com- 
pleting their formal education. Cer- 
tain experiences are ripening into 
maturity, certain brain and mental 
associations are in process of for- 
mation. Whole areas of inner ex- 
perience are undergoing an integra- 
tion or closer synthesis on a higher 
intellectual and _ moral - spiritual 
level. To discern these nascent in- 
tegrations, to assist their growth 
by wise directions is that deeper 
pedagogy so much needed by the 
youth at this crucial stage. Rous- 
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seau caught a hasty glimpse of this 
process when he declared: 


It is at this age that the skillful 
teacher begins his real function as an 
observer and philosopher who knows 
the art of exploring the heart while 
attempting to mould it. 


In this age the youth of genuine 
ability begin to understand the 
relations of things and processes. 
Before this, separate objects and 
experiences pre-empt attention. 
During this stage the mind begins 
the final classification and assimila- 
tion of knowledge under universal 
intellectual and ethical categories. 
The higher intellectual processes 
lead on to systematic knowledge and 
a logical ordering of experience. 

The integration of emotion, in- 
terests, and insights brings about 
the formation of will, or self-con- 
scious, self-directed personality. 
The youth begins to understand 
the more profound purposes of hu- 
man life and weighs and evaluates 
these ends and purposes in relation 
to himself and his powers. Life 
must be read and interpreted by 
the individual under universal laws 
and universal relations. 

Previously I pointed to the lack 
of any satisfactory general theory 
of human development. It must 
now be added that our knowledge 
of adolescent phenomena is also in 
a highly unsatisfactory state. De- 
tailed investigation of infant life, 
the pre-school child, and of other 
stages have been going forward in 
a most admirable way. Numerous 
books have likewise been published 
on adolescence in recent years. I 
have examined many of these with 
deep interest. They are written as 
texts for college courses. They are 
altogether too general and super- 


ficial for true pedagogical insight, 
nothing but introductions to the 
subject. The educator needs a more 
exhaustive science of the several 
different periods of adolescence. 
Everyone knows in a general way 
that a youth of fourteen is quite 
different from the same youth at 
eighteen. What constitutes the dif- 
ferences? That is what we very 
much need to know. Many individ- 
ual facts are available, but they 
must be brought together and fitted 
into a definite picture, an underly- 
ing science of middle adolescent 
phenomena. Let me attempt a few 
tentative suggestions: 

1. In middle adolescence gross 
physical growth in height and 
weight ceases. Surely this is a fact 
of the most profound significance. 
The tremendous energies that have 
been poured into increase of cells 
and cell-connections to form nerves, 
muscles, bones, and bodily organs 
do not now cease to exist entirely; 
these energies are merely redirected 
into new, more delicate processes 
of development. 

2. Again, by the stage of middle 
adolescence the vast emotional up- 
heavals due to the emergence of the 
reproductive energy and its new de- 
mands upon the organism have be- 
gun to abate in normal individuals. 
Some sort of inner symmetry is 
being formed at the threshold of or 
during this period. The new organ- 
ization of life is now ready to be 
tested out. The whole future of the 
individual, emotional, aesthetic, so- 
cial, and intellectual, hangs depend- 
ent upon the sort of inner harmony 
established at this time. 

3. The great decisions of life are 
usually determined on this level. 
These decisions are made in the 
realms of: (a) religion; (6b) voca- 
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tion; (c) the choice of a mate; (d) 
social habits and relations; (e) type 
of personality; and (f) deepest 
friendships. 

4. In the normal youth the in- 
tellectual capacity reaches its maxi- 
mum power at this stage. Intelli- 
gence is not a mental faculty exist- 
ing by itself but rather a function 
by which the organism as a whole 
reacts to situations and to life in 
general. Mental differences between 
individuals become more sharply 
defined in middle adolescence. In 
general there are three classes of 
intellect to be recognized: (1) The 
empirical - experiential — that is, 
those minds that organize knowl- 
edge chiefly for the solution of 
practical problems; (2) the ra- 
tional-scientific — those who _ inte- 
grate knowledge under logical cate- 
gories; (3) and the artistic-creative 
—those who use knowledge for 
creative purposes in the arts. It is 
not so much a question of higher 
or lower, but a question of the 
method of procedure. There is not 
just one kind of knowledge that is 
of most worth. The worth of knowl- 
edge must be determined by its use- 
fulness in bringing the individual 
personality to its richest maturity. 

Before a great while the junior 
college will be obliged to settle its 
future policy with respect to these 
types of mentality. European school 
organizations for adolescent life 
are highly specialized. By ten years 
of age a classification as to future 
life and social levei takes place. The 
American high school has strenu- 
ously avoided the separation of our 
youth into different runways. Our 
democratic ideals of equalitarian- 
ism and of social unity insist upon 
viewing all as citizens and bringing 
them up in the same institution. 
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Whether this can be continued in 
the junior college is an unsettled 
problem—a problem that is likely 
to become more consequential in 
future days. | 

The social factor.—The nature of 
human society and of the relation 
of the individual to society are 
subjects of unusual depth and nat- 
urally evoke sharply contrasting 
views. Though these questions lie 
clear across our pathway, there is 
not time even to attempt an explora- 
tion. Up to middle adolescence the 
child has been living in institutions 
that revolved about himself. Now 
his attitude must be_ reversed. 
Henceforth the institutions exist 
not merely for him, but through 
and by, and what is more, in him. 
He must participate in the national 
ethos and play his part in forward- 
ing the interests of others and of 
society in general. 

In order to serve most effectively 
in the new relationship it is neces- 
sary for the student to participate in 
the social groups and institutions, 
the family, church, school, recrea- 
tion, and state. It is.also necessary 
that his studies should make him 
acquainted with the various institu- 
tions as to their historical signifi- 
cance, their functions and relations 
to human life. 

It is necessary for education to 
understand what sort of organiza- 
tion of institutions will bring about 
at one and the same time the great- 
est good or enrichment of the in- 
dividual and of society. On _ the 
one hand the individual must 
not be sacrificed to society; on the 
other, society must not be sacri- 
ficed to the individual. An adequate 
sociology at this point is greatly 
needed. Our doctrine of the rela- 
tion of unity and individuality are 
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defective. The interaction of in- 
dividual to individual is one thing, 
the interaction of the individual to 
that social inheritance embodied in 
traditions, institutions, moral life, 
and so on, is still another thing. 

The chaos called “Higher Educa- 
tion.”’—That something is seriously 
at fault with academic training has 
been universally felt throughout 
this country for some years. The 
realization of the condition has 
given rise to a number of experi- 
ments with regard to college or- 
ganization, methods, and curricula. 
There comes first to mind the Wis- 
consin University Experimental Col- 
lege which a few years ago was 
poorly conceived by a classical 
scholar who was completely out of 
touch with modern conceptions of 
education; the experiment was 
therefore bound to fail and that 
signally. There are going forward 
at the present time the Chicago 
reorganization, the Minnesota ex- 
periment, the Yale plan, and many 
others. An effort to discover just 
what are the causes of present diffi- 
culties is naturally essential. All 
point to the conviction that the pres- 
ent type of work done on the junior 
college level is intellectually faulty. 
Then there are the experiments in 
certain junior colleges that are mo- 
tivated by various reasons. 

Causes of present educational 
confusion.—Among the causes of 
our present chaotic condition there 
may be listed the following: 

1. The vast increase in knowl- 
edge along all lines. 

2. The degeneracy of the Bache- 
lor’s degree. I would suggest the 
prudence of granting the Bachelor’s 
degree to students on matricula- 
tion. It would not then interfere 
with serious students who want an 


education, nor with those who go 
to college for athletic and social 
purposes. 

3. The breakdown of moral-re- 
ligious ideals due to practical diffi- 
culties, philosophical relativism, 
and theological changes. 

4. The breakdown of institutional 
training due to changes in home 
management and erroneous concep- 
tions as to doctrine of freedom in 
child development. 

The application of scientific 
and philosophical experimentalism 
to field of conduct. Science has re- 
moved many of the limitations and 
taboos that the fathers believed to 
be fixed and even sacred. Now- 
adays we do things that were for- 
merly considered impossible. Tech- 
nical control has enabled man to 
cope with difficulties once consid- 
ered dangerous and even suicidal. 
The same daring, adventurous, and 
exploring spirit that has won out 
in science and invention is carried 
over into the realm of morals and 
religion. The “it-cannot-be-done- 
but-he-did-it” spirit is applied every- 
where. No boundaries are respected, 
no limits admitted. There is noth- 
ing that is sacred, no command- 
ments normative; laws are made 
not be to observed but to be nulli- 
fied by shrewd evasion. 

The success of the _ scientific 
method has made the human spirit 
arrogant and ruthless. The genuine 
wisdom of millenniums is_ tossed 
aside as gaily as some foolish taboo. 
Because some traditional ideas are 
found to be false, the entire heritage 
of the past is abandoned. 

Weaknesses of college training.— 
Among the gravest weaknesses of 
college students today three may be 
noted. 

1. Students do not learn to ex- 
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press themselves. All too few even 
of the graduates can converse in- 
telligently upon any subject. The 
reason for this is not hard to find. 
In college classes practically no op- 
portunity is given students for ask- 
ing questions and for discussing the 
subject in hand. Unfortunately that 
old jibe is all too true that described 
a college as a place where knowl- 
edge is transferred from the note- 
book of the professor to the note- 
book of the student without passing 
through the mind of either. 


It is generally believed that the. 


writing of papers by students neces- 
sitates a deeper process of thought. 
From years of observation I am in- 
clined to fear it makes only skillful 
transcribers and not thinkers. The 
tendency today is not even to bother 
about paraphrasing but merely to 
leave off quotation marks. The 
callous attitude toward plagiarism 
is a symptom of mental degeneracy. 

2. Again the carryover from one 
course to another is pitifully disap- 
pointing. There is a lack of mental 
integration. Teachers have aban- 
doned the principle of apperception, 
and students have become intellec- 
tual earthworms. An abundance of 
information passes through them, 
but they profit little by the process. 
A number of years ago, President 
Harper declared, 


I am inclined to think that more than 
half of the students who leave college 
are as ignorant as babes of the organic 
and logical relations which exist be- 
tween the various courses in the ordi- 
nary curriculum. 


3. Students do not take a critical 
point of view in regard to what they 
learn. The academic attitude of 
lackadaisical acquiescence soon 
settles upon them. They accept 


anything that is offered them with 
no sense of scrutiny. 

The essential aims of higher gen- 
eral education.—The junior college 
must share the aims of all educa- 
tion, but, owing to its strategic posi- 
tion as the institution that enjoys 
the last chance in the formal culti- 
vation of life, it must shoulder 
peculiar responsibility. Along with 
other schools it shares the objective 
“health.” As far as possible, it must 
see that every graduate acquires for 
his future welfare the habit of 
regular physical exercise and recre- 
ation. It must share the objective 
of ‘worthy home-membership.” The 
junior college must prepare the 
youth and maiden for making a 
home of his or her own. Similarly 
with the other aims of general edu- 
cation the junior college must seek 
to realize them as completely as pos- 
sible with the future in full view. 

In addition to the aims which it 
shares with general education the 
junior college by virtue of its 
strategic position has functions that 
are peculiar to itself: 

1. To acquaint the individual 
with himself; to have him study his 
own capabilities, deeper interests, 
and ideals. Holding the mirror up 
to the youthful soul is necessary 
if he is to find himself. The pro- 
cedure is not without danger. It 
may lead to morbid introspection or 
even to antisocial action. Neverthe- 
less, the adolescent must know and 
appraise himself physically, so- 
cially, mentally, spiritually. More- 
over, a knowledge of self is pre- 
requisite to understanding others. 
An actor can know his own role 
only as he appreciates how it fits in 
with the roles of others. 

2. The junior college must spe- 
cialize on human relations. The 
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student must learn the social usages, 
institutions such as family, church, 
state, vocation, and so on. He must 
understand the stage on which his 
life’s drama will be enacted. 

3. The student must be prepared 
for the wisest use of leisure. 

4. He must acquire knowledge 
of the best methods of thinking and 
of solving problems. 

The junior college and a new so- 
cial order.—Several new situations 
stand out with glaring insistence 
that college people must immedi- 
ately face. 

1. Apparently economic and in- 
dustrial reorganization will debar 
all youth up to eighteen years of 
age from the ranks of labor. The 
far-reaching significance of this cir- 
cumstance is evident. This en- 
forced leisure will throw a new and 
tremendous burden upon the high 
school and college. The astounding 
increase in enrollments in these in- 
stitutions during the past few dec- 
ades is familiar to all students of 
education. Its significance and in- 
fluence upon reorganization has not 
yet been fully felt. Large numbers 
of youth of low-grade mentality 
will continue to be trained under 
government agencies like the CCC. 
But the high schools and colleges 
will be still further congested with 
students of median intelligence. It 
will undoubtedly bring to the front 
the question of lowering standards 
or of organizing new types of in- 
stitutions. 

2. The other point is the emer- 
gence of a new social, economic, 
political, and moral order. The 


Western world order, which is now 
apparently dying, received its prin- 
_ciples of organization and its charter 
from the philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century. These principles 
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grew out of the despotic political 
and grueling economic situation 
that harassed the souls of men of 
that day. But we now know that 
these principles were only tentative 
instruments, and because of this fact 
they have run the world of our day 
into intolerable evils scarcely less 
burdensome than those of the eight- 
eenth century. The laissez-faire 
principles of political, social, and 
economic life are no longer tenable. 
Democracy based upon the Lockian 
theory that all men are born free 
and equal, that they are equally 
capable of governing themselves, or 
even of choosing their governors, is 
a palpable falsehood. The rugged 
individualism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has played well its role during 
an era of frontier expansion. It 
must now be modified to realize that 
ideal of social equality which gave 
it birth but which it has since de- 
stroyed. 

3. In bringing in a new world 
order the school must be more ef- 
fectively co-ordinated with the in- 
dustrial order. No youth should be 
permitted to graduate from school 
without being trained to fit into 
the productive institutions of our 
country, that is, to earn a living 
commensurate with his capacities. 
To permit students to drop out 
of school to drift with the tide 
will in time be regarded as criminal 
negligence. The loose, happy-go- 
lucky system of the past, in which 
the school dismissed the entire prob- 
lem of fitting youth into economic 
life has been frightfully destructive. 
Education must shoulder in a more 
serious way its full responsibility 
for the care and culture of life at 
the higher level; its duty is not com- 
plete with graduation. The college 
stands charged with the task of 
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accounting for every normal in- 
dividual that comes to middle ado- 
lescence until adjusted to his fu- 
ture vocational life. It is derelict to 
duty in every case where a normal 
youth goes from college directly 
into life incapable of fulfilling the 
obligations of social, political, eco- 
nomic, and moral existence. Every 
normal girl must be trained to two 
vocations—home management and 
the earning of a livelihood. This ad- 
justment of the individual to life 
is a difficult one, as experience has 
already abundantly shown; but, 


however difficult it may be, our 
schools must face the situation with 
determined resolution. 

4. There is another point that 
should be emphasized that has never 
had its rightful place in any of the 
educational systems of the past. I 
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refer to education for international- 
ism. If there is one thing the world 
needs today it is a body of educated 
people in every nation who under- 
stand that the principles of civiliza- 
tion, justice, neighborliness, science, 
and scholarship are universal and 
not sectional or merely national. If 
education is a process of civilization 
and civilization is the art of living 
together, then the world needs a 
new form of education. The intel- 
lectualism of modern higher edu- 
cation as exhibited especially in 
Germany has made the leaders ego- 
tistical, cruel, arrogant, and ra- 
pacious. Here is a distinctive task 
for general education at the higher 
level. The supreme function of the 
junior college must be to universal- 
ize or spiritualize the experience of 
the youth. 


Junior College Organization 
NICHOLAS RICCIARDI* 


Organization connotes, usually, 
the utilization of procedures di- 
rected toward the accomplishment 
of specific purposes. Therefore, in 
discussing organization for junior 
colleges, a basic consideration is: 
What purposes is the junior college 
attempting to achieve? Some prac- 
tical answers to that question are 
to be found in legislation dealing 
with junior college education. 

An interpretation of junior col- 
lege legislation enacted to date in 
different states discloses these pur- 
poses: (1) to prepare students for 
institutions of higher learning; 
(2) to offer courses designed to fit 
persons for vocations; (3) to offer 
a curriculum designed to round out 
one’s general education and fit one 
for intelligent citizenship; (4) to 
offer such courses for adults as may 
be deemed necessary to provide for 
the civic and liberal education of 
the citizens of the local area. 

All of the junior colleges do not 
attempt to achieve all of these pur- 
poses; but all of them do attempt to 
prepare young persons for higher 
institutions of learning. 


NEED FOR NON-UNIVERSITY CURRICULA 


Since every junior college has at 
least for one of its purposes the ade- 
quate preparation of students for 
higher institutions, the organization 
should be such as to accomplish 
that purpose successfully. But is it 
sensible to offer in any junior col- 
lege only courses designed to fit 


*President, San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College, San Bernardino, California. 


students for upper-division work in 
senior colleges? Would it be more 
sensible to have in all junior col- 
leges offerings suited to the needs 
of young persons who do not con- 
tinue their education beyond the 
junior college level? These ques- 
tions are asked because of these 
facts: 

In an article entitled “Do Junior 
College Students Know Where They 
Are Going?” in The Educational 
Record (October 1936), Dr. Wal- 
ter C. Eells says: 


A striking answer to the question 
of whether or not junior college stu- 
dents know where they are going is 
found in a recent study of the records 
of 6,952 students in California junior 
colleges. In the autumn of 1929, these 
students named the higher educational 
institutions which they were planning 
to enter upon graduation from junior 
college. In 1935, after an interval of 
six years, information regarding these 
students was collected from the higher 
educational institutions which they ex- 
pected to enter. 


Some of the implications of this 
study Dr. Eells states as follows: 


(1) The junior college, far more than 
commonly supposed, is a terminal in- 
stitution for a large proportion of the 
student body—at any rate this has 
been decidedly true in California dur- 
ing the years of depression. 

(2) Much more attention should 
be given to devising, perfecting, and 
popularizing suitable terminal cur- 
ricula, both of the semiprofessional 
type and of the civic, cultural, or so- 
cial intelligence type. 

(3):In the educational guidance of 
students such facts as the above should 
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be set before them. They should be 
shown that there may be some reason- 
able doubt of their entering the in- 
stitution of their present choice. Choice 
of a course of study which will pre- 
pare for only a single institution is 
unfortunate when the chances are 
three to one against the student enter- 
ing the institution of his choice. 


In accordance with these implica- 
tions is a statement made by Grace 
V. Bird, dean of Bakersfield Junior 
College. In an article in California 
Journal of Secondary Education 
(November 1936), Miss Bird says: 


The proportion of students who 
graduate annually from junior col- 
leges in California is 14 per cent of 
the total enrollments. This means that 
the loss between entrance to the jun- 
ior college and graduation therefrom 
is 86 per cent. The ioss between the 
first and the second years is 50 per 
cent. The loss between entrance and 
the completion of even one year of 
work is more than 25 per cent. These 
figures represent the situation for the 
junior college as a whole .... Such 
facts place upon the junior college an 
added obligation of distributing with 
care the time and place allotment of 
its offerings so that the maximum 
number of students may obtain the 
most needed experience in basic un- 
derstandings before their withdrawal, 
which is to say as early in their junior 
college careers as possible. 

A study which I have made shows 
that during the period from 1926— 
36, 6,095 students were enrolled in 
the San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College. Of that number, 755 stu- 
dents were graduated, representing 
12.4 per cent of the total number 
enrolled for the ten-year period. 

It seems that, at least in the pub- 
lic junior colleges of California if 
not elsewhere, there is, as Dr. Eells 
clearly points out, a need for “de- 
veloping and carrying into effect 
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successfully suitable terminal cur- 
ricula, both of the semiprofessional 
type and of the social-intelligence 
type.” This need should be met 
effectively without impairing in any 
way the efficiency of the curricula 
designed to fit young persons ade- 
quately for higher institutions. It 
may be pertinent to observe that 
the junior colleges in California are 
discharging effectively the respon- 
sibility of fitting students ade- 
quately for higher institutions of 
learning, since the reports from 
senior colleges show that junior col- 
lege graduates are succeeding. Last 
year five graduates of San Ber- 
nardino were elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. But the junior colleges as 
yet are not providing adequately 
for those young persons who are 
not planning to continue their edu- 
cation in higher institutions. 


DATA TO BUILD SUITABLE CURRICULA 


To build suitable curricula for 
these young persons, we must be 
able to determine intelligently their 
needs; we must know their charac- 
teristics and the influences to which 
they respond most readily and effec- 
tively; we must know also the dif- 
ferent kinds of goals toward which 
they direct their efforts; know 
whether or not these goals are 
sensibly related to the social, po- 
litical, and economic demands made 
upon youth; know whether or not 
young persons are getting the kind 
of guidance, training, and education 
suited to the achievement of goals 
which fit youth efficiently for the 
kind of life it will be required to 
live. In addition to such informa- 
tion, we should have for particular 
regions data such as these: 

How many persons between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five are 
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employed in a particular region 
which is being served by a junior 
college? In what types of work are 
these persons employed? How 
many of them can be given pro- 
grams of education which will in- 
crease their efficiency as workers 
and citizens? What types of pro- 
grams of education are recom- 
mended for these persons? What 
is the turnover of workers between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five? 
How many workers between these 
ages can be absorbed annually? In 
what types of work can they be 
absorbed? What types of programs 
of education are required to fit effi- 
ciently persons of these ages for the 
employment opportunities in the re- 
gion which a junior college serves? 
What are the principal causes for 
the discharge of workers between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five? 


ELEMENTS IN ORGANIZATION 


It is evident, then, that the ele- 
ments in an effective junior college 
organization are the following: (1) 
an acceptable statement of pur- 
poses; (2) a procedure for guid- 
ance; (3) a procedure for building 
curricula and evaluating outcomes; 
(4) a procedure for placing and 
following up students and gradu- 
ates in suitable employment; and 
(5) a procedure relating to profes- 
sional personnel. 

The San Bernardino Valley Jun- 
ior College is effecting progressively 
an organization with these elements. 
Each will be discussed briefly. 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


The College purposes (1) to de- 
velop every student for responsible 
citizenship; (2) to interest every 
Student in abundant and capable 
living; (3) to prepare qualified stu- 
dents to enter upon specific occupa- 
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tions immediately upon completing 
the prescribed curriculum; (4) to 
fit qualified students for advanced 
study in a four-year college, uni- 
versity, or professional school; and 
(5) to provide cultural and educa- 
tional facilities for the adults of 
the community whenever possible. 
The complete statement of pur- 
poses, which is the product of the 
co-operative thinking of the faculty 
and the administration, is set forth 
in the official bulletin of the College. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The student personnel service in- 
cludes orientation of students: stu- 
dent records; health, educational, 
and vocational counseling; counsel- 
ing relating to personnel affairs; 
placement and follow-up. 

In the guidance program the 
deans and the president serve as 
counselors; and every faculty mem- 
ber is an intelligent participant, 
who advises a certain number of 
students assigned to him, if he 
deems himself qualified to do so, or 
calls on the deans or the president 
for counseling. The guidance pro- 
gram provides for definite and prac- 
tical contacts with the high schools 
in the junior college district and 
with other high schools when invita- 
tion is extended by the administra- 
tors. A registration period lasting 
one week, which provides for in- 
dividual counseling, is included in 
the guidance program. 


FOR CURRICULUM BUILDING 


To build curricula in accordance 
with the needs disclosed by the 
guidance program and by research, 
a procedure has been developed 
which may be presented briefly in 
terms of four steps. 

In the first step the purposes of 
the junior college are formulated. 
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These are set forth in the College 
Bulletin. They are the product of 
thinking together in faculty meet- 
ings. They indicate quite clearly 
that the junior college is thought of 
as one of society’s organized agen- 
cies to which has been assigned the 
important responsibility of edu- 
cating the whole person. Every cur- 
riculum, therefore, should be an or- 
derly and logical arrangement of 
courses in which are provided op- 
portunities for experiences that help 
to make the person a more useful 
member of society, a more efficient 
individual in dealing with the reali- 
ties of life, and better able to get 
genuine satisfaction out of living. 

The second step in the procedure 
is the development of an accept- 
able statement of objectives for 
each field of knowledge included in 
the program of studies of the junior 
college. The immediate responsi- 
bility for the development of such 
statement, and for the building of 
curricula for each field of knowl- 
edge based on such statement and 
in keeping with the purposes of 
the college, is assigned to a division 
under the leadership and direction 
of a chairman. The method fol- 
lowed in preparing a statement of 
objectives for each division is to 
have the chairman prepare what he 
deems to be an acceptable state- 
ment of objectives, and then pre- 
sent it at a faculty meeting for 
discussion, constructive criticisms, 
suggestions, and revision. The final 
statement is formulated in the light 
of these reactions. 

The third step is actually to build 
curricula based on the division ob- 
jectives and the purposes of the 
junior college with the placement 
of courses in logical and orderly 
sequences so as to assure a unified 
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plan with which to aid in educating 
the whole person. The appropriate- 
ness of and the need for a survey 
course in each curriculum is given 
earnest consideration. 

The fourth step is to develop 
criteria for evaluating each cur- 
riculum. The reports which the 
junior college now gets from the 
universities constitute a_ definite 
measurement of the value of cur- 
ricula which are intended to fit stu- 
dents for advantageous entrance to 
higher institutions. But these uni- 
versity curricula should have, in 
fact do have, other values; and 
criteria should be developed to as- 
certain to what degree they are 
being realized. One criterion for 
evaluating the non-university cur- 
riculum is the degree of success 
achieved by the student in gainful 
employment; but such curriculum 
should have objectives in addition 
to that of fitting the student for 
mere job efficiency. Criteria should 
be developed, therefore, with which 
to determine to what degree other 
objectives are being realized. 

This procedure for building suit- 
able curricula in accordance with 
the purposes of the San Bernardino 
Valley Junior College is based upon 
the conviction that curriculum-mak- 
ing is a continuous and co-opera- 
tive enterprise, which from time to 
time requires the services of spe- 
cialists in consultant capacity. Peri- 
odically, scientific evaluation should 
be made by thoroughly qualified 
persons, but administrators should 
assume leadership in such co-opera- 
tive enterprises, guided by the clear 
realization of the fact that the whole 
person needs to be educated, and 
that education, particularly on the 
college level, if divorced from the 
realities of modern life, lacks force 
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and direction, and fails to challenge 
the student to sustained efforts and 
satisfying achievements. 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW-UP 


It is generally conceded that ade- 
quate provision should be made for 
the placement and follow-up of stu- 
dents and of graduates for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the services ren- 
dered those persons who do not 
enter higher institutions. It is diffi- 
cult to evaluate the product which 
becomes part of the social and eco- 
nomic life of a community. It is 
less difficult to evaluate the product 
which becomes part of the educa- 
tional life of an institution of higher 
learning, since the junior colleges 
in California receive from practi- 
cally every institution of higher 
learning reports concerning the 
achievements of their graduates; 
but even through systematic follow- 
up it is decidedly difficult to receive 
from employers, from students or 
from graduates, reports concerning 
achievements in economic life. 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


It is agreed that an educational 
institution on any level is, in the 
last analysis, as effective as its 
personnel is efficient. The selection 
of personnel is a vital responsibility 
of the administration and the board 
of trustees. A procedure, therefore, 
governing the classification of the 
professional personnel in accord- 
ance with acceptable criteria and a 
self-appraisal form, and the salary 
schedule in accordance with that 
classification, is of basic impor- 
tance. 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding, it may be ob- 
served that a suitable junior col- 
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lege organization can be effected if 
adequate provision is made pro- 
gressively—not at the outset or all at 
once—for the five essential elements 
which have been discussed, namely: 
a procedure for formulating a clear 
and acceptable statement of pur- 
poses; a procedure for guidance and 
research; a procedure for building 
suitable curricula; a procedure for 
placement and follow-up; and a 
procedure governing professional 
personnel. It should be borne in 
mind that these procedures should 
be based upon sound principles 
of educational administration and 
should be in accord with a sound 
educational and social philosophy. 
These procedures should be the 
bases for building an organization 
which aids effectively in accom- 
plishing the purposes of the junior 
college, by providing opportunities 
for experiences which help the 
learner to acquire the knowledges, 
the skills, and the attitudes needed: 
(a) to be prepared adequately to 
enter higher institutions; (b) to get 
along harmoniously with one’s fel- 
low men; (c) to appreciate how we 
have reached the level of civiliza- 
tion and culture which we now en- 
joy; (d) to appreciate how the 
achievements of the scientists may 
be used to improve the living condi- 
tions of every person; (e) to speak 
and to write correctly, clearly, sim- 
ply, and convincingly; (f) to be pre- 
pared to enter gainful employment 
advantageously; and (g) to have 
the knowledge which is necessary 
to keep physically and mentally fit. 

Intentionally, I have said nothing 
about finances because no matter 
what the budget may be, the five 
elements which have been discussed 
should be included in any junior 
college organization. 
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Junior College Legislation 


ARTHUR ANDREWS* 


During the last five or six years, 
there has been such legislation deal- 
ing with different types of junior 
college organization as to warrant 
a general discussion. Since a com- 
plete review of such legislation 
would require a study of much 
greater length than is here at- 
tempted, this report is not presented 
as an inclusive study. Reference 
rather will be made to such special 
legislation as can be treated briefly, 
and some special emphasis will be 
placed upon legislation dealing with 
state aid for junior colleges. 

In 1932 there appeared a Univer- 
sity of Illinois bulletin dealing with 
public junior college legislation, un- 
der the joint authorship of Pro- 
fessor John Clement and Vivian 
Thomas Smith, which brought to- 
gether and considered in detail the 
general facts developed by Profes- 
sor Walter C. Eells’s book, The Jun- 
ior College. In the Illinois study’ 
it is stated that the tendency is 
away from state aid for junior col- 
leges. Since this study was made, 
there have been developments which 
at least raise a question as to the 
validity of this statement. During 
the last few years state aid for jun- 
ior colleges has been granted for 
the first time in several states and in 
others the amount of aid granted 


* President, Grand Rapids Junior Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

1 Public Junior College Legislation in 
the United States, p. 34. 


2 Walter C. Eells, The Junior College, 
p. 147. 


has been greatly augmented. In 
other states, although no aid has 
been granted, legislation proposing 
aid has been submitted, and it is be- 
lieved that in some states favorable 
action will likely be taken in the 
near future. 

At the outset it must be recalled 
that there are in general three 
types of publicly controlled junior 
colleges: first, those locally con- 
trolled; second, those controlled by 
the state; and third, those classi- 
fied as branches of state univer- 
sities. In his study, Professor Clem- 
ent reported that California, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Mississippi, Montana, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas have granted aid 
to some type of junior college or- 
ganization. It must be remembered, 
however, that in Colorado the aid 
was limited to a special grant to 
Trinidad and Grand Junction in 
1925 with no further appropriations 
forthcoming. Georgia made small 
appropriations to some junior col- 
leges in the state but not to others. 
In Pennsylvania the only junior col- 
leges were branches of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and Eells re- 
ported in 1931 that no “general 
junior college legislation has been 
enacted or proposed.’? In Texas 
aid was given only to two state col- 
leges, and the Texas law of 1929 
provides a severe penalty for any- 
one who shall authorize the use of 
funds received for school purposes 
for the “establishment, support, and 
maintenance of the junior college.” 
In view of all this it is apparent 
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why Professor Clement believed 
that the tendency was away from 
state support for junior colleges. 

More recently there is some in- 
dication of a renewal of interest in 
legislation of this type. From one 
point of view it is rather surprising 
that during a period of economic 
depression, when school budgets 
were being subjected to criticism 
and in many instances curtailed, 
some states for the first time should 
set up a program of state aid for 
junior colleges. However, in view of 
the large number of young people 
from eighteen to twenty-five years of 
age who were unemployed, there 
would seem to be a special reason 
for the encouragement of such edu- 
cational opportunities as are af- 
forded by the junior college. The 
“freshmen colleges” organized dur- 
ing the depression had such an ob- 
jective. 

It also appears that the educa- 
tional and economic advantages of 
junior college organization are be- 
ing more fully understood than 
formerly. In Georgia, the ideal of 
bringing educational opportunity 
within the reach of all is stated as 
an objective in organizing junior 
colleges as a part of the University 
System. The 1935 Annual Report 
from the Regents of the University 
System of Georgia says,°® 


The junior college movement is 
growing all over the country. It seems 
to be a permanent fixture in the state’s 
program of higher education. The 


3Annual Report from the Regents of 
University System of Georgia, 1935, p. 45. 
4Communication from Ann _ Wilder, 


secretary to the Chancellor, February 10, 
1937. 


5Communication from Fexol Wilcox, 
Office of State Superintendent, December 
30, 1935. 
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state will see to it that access to the 
higher levels of education will be open 
to all its youth who possess the neces- 
sary will to learn and the ability for 
self-improvement. The work and pro- 
gram of junior colleges merit our 
fullest support. 


The University System in Georgia 
is of distinct interest. After an 
educational survey of the the state, 
a rather complete reorganization 
was made whereby certain institu- 
tions were abolished and others 
brought into a state system and 
granted aid. A communication from 
the secretary to the Chancellor 
states that in 1931, by an act of the 
General Assembly the Boards of 
Trustees (composed of 365 mem- 
bers) of the various units of the 
University System were abolished 
and instead a Board of Regents of 
twelve members was created.‘ The 
regents have the right to estab- 
lish or abolish educational institu- 
tions, and in 1932 six were abol- 
ished. In 1933 high-school work in 
the University System was discon- 
tinued and junior colleges set up. 
During the same year, the General 
Assembly ruled that appropriations 
be given to the Board of Regents 
who allocated funds to junior 
colleges. For the year 1935-36, 
the following appropriations were 
made:> Southwestern Junior Col- 
lege, Americus, $26,750; West 
Georgia College, Carrollton, $26,750; 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega, 
$26,750; South Georgia State Col- 
lege, Douglas, $26,750; Abraham 
Baldwin Agricultural College, Tif- 
ton, $33,000. 

In addition to the above appro- 
priations for junior colleges, the 
1933 session of the General Assem- 
bly in Georgia passed a million- 
dollar Appropriation Bill for build- 
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ings and improvements on the cam- 
puses of colleges of the University 
System. Funds from this appropria- 
tion were matched by the govern- 
ment on a 45-to-55 basis, and have 
made possible extensive improve- 
ments on junior college campuses. 
Southwestern receives $55,000; 
West Georgia, $76,000; North 
Georgia, $135,000; Abraham Bald- 
win Agricultural College, $120,000. 
In all nearly a half million dollars 
is to be spent under these projects, 
and in December 1936 it was re- 
ported that many of the projects 
had been completed. The complete 
building program for the Univer- 
sity System of Georgia, which in- 
cludes special school and senior 
colleges, calls for the expenditure 
of $2,209,000. A report from the 
secretary to the Chancellor states 
that there is now a proposal to ask 
the Georgia Legislature to pass a 
bill providing funds for the equip- 
ment for new structures.® Here cer- 
tainly is an extension of state aid 
granted junior colleges. 

In Arizona there has been recent 
legislation authorizing state aid for 
junior colleges. House Bill 66 under 
Section 1087K states that “one-half 
of the cost of maintaining any 
public junior college possessing 
the qualifications hereinafter pre- 
scribed, not exceeding fifteen thou- 


6Communication from Ann _ Wilder, 
secretary to the Chancellor, December 23, 
1936. 

7 Bulletin, supplementary to Arizona 
School Laws (issued under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, July 1, 1935). 

8 Communication from Charles H. Skid- 
more, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, May 9, 1936. 

9Communication from Albert Cook, 
State Superintendent of Schools, February 
1, 1937. 
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sand dollars, shall be paid by the 
state.”? Under this act, the Phoenix 
Junior College and the Gila Junior 
College of Graham County at That- 
cher were to receive aid provided 
they have met certain conditions. 

In the state of Utah the recent 
act authorizing junior colleges does 
not provide for financial support. 
Each biennium, however, the legis- 
lature makes an appropriation for 
partial maintenance of junior col- 
leges. Under an act of the 1933 
legislature a junior college was 
created at Ephraim City known as 
Snow College and another at Ogden 
City to be known as Weber College.’ 
Under the act, the Board of Edu- 
cation of Snow College is to provide 
a suitable campus and buildings and 
then after July 1, 1932, the college 
is to be maintained by the state. 
Weber College was to be opened 
July 1, 1933, under similar condi- 
tions. In all there are three state- 
supported junior colleges in Utah, 
and for the year 1935-36, $92,500 
was appropriated from state funds 
for their maintenance. 

In passing it may be noted that 
although the state of Maryland has 
no legislation relative to junior col- 
leges, state aid is granted to two 
junior colleges.® There are five in- 
stitutions in Maryland which at- 
tempt to offer junior college pro- 
grams. Saint Mary’s Seminary lo- 
cated at Saint Mary’s City received 
a state appropriation of $17,057 in 
1935-36 and $16,970 in 1936-37. 
Blue Ridge College has received an 
annual appropriation of $3,500 for 
several years. 

In the state of Michigan, the legis- 
lature of 1935 passed an act per- 
mitting school districts not main- 
taining a junior college to pay the 
tuition in whole or in part for the 
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education “of all junior college 
pupils residing in such district, to 
the nearest school district main- 
taining a legally established junior 
college, and to provide transporta- 
tion to and from said junior col- 
lege.’’?° It is further permitted that 
any county having a collegiate in- 
stitution in a school district may 
contribute to such district a sum 
not to exceed fifty dollars annually 
per unit membership. Under such 
a grant the fees charged must be 


uniform throughout the county. 


This, of course, is hardly to be 
classified as state aid, but the basis 
of support has thus been extended 
beyond the immediate locality main- 
taining a junior college, and state 
aid appears as a possibility not re- 
mote. 

The school laws of the state of 
Maine as revised by the statutes of 
1930 and amended by Public Laws 
of 1931, 1933, and 1935 state that 
academies and institutions meeting 
certain standards and providing in- 
struction beyond the secondary 
school, but less than four years of 
college, with the authorization of 
the commissioner of education and 
the approval of the governor, may 
be granted funds. Such institutions 
with less than forty pupils are to 
receive $20 per capita after 1937. 
The grant per capita becomes less 
as the enrollment increases. In- 
stitutions with over two hundred 
pupils are to receive $8 per capita 
after 1937. The total of such grants 
shall not exceed $105,000.11 It would 
appear that junior colleges organ- 


10 State of Michigan, No. 58 Legislature, 
Bill 504. 

11Chapter 19 of the Revised Statutes 
of 1930 as amended by the Public Laws 
of 1931, 1933, and 1935. Published by the 
Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 
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ized in Maine and meeting require- 
ments are entitled to such aid, and 
a report from the Department of 
Public Instruction indicated that 
in 1935-36 three academies with 
junior college departments were 
granted such aid. In all, forty-five 
academies were granted a total of 
$80,000. 

It is also of interest to note that 
in the 1937 sessions of state legis- 
latures, bills have been introduced 
which would provide for state aid 
for local junior colleges. In Kansas, 
Senate Bill 134 provides in part that 
the board of education, or the board 
of regents of a municipal univer- 
sity maintaining an “educational 
course of not less than two years of 
work beyond that prescribed for 
accredited high schools .... shall 
be entitled to receive from the state 
of Kansas the sum of twenty-five 
dollars per semester for each and 
every student, resident of Kansas, 
enrolled within the first two years 
of such course.” 

The amount given to any unit 
must not exceed the amount raised 
by public taxation within the city 
or county maintaining such institu- 
tions. It is also provided that where 
there is provision for the payment 
of high-school tuition out of public 
funds, that “this provision shall 
hereafter be construed as extending 
to and covering the payment in like 
manner of tuition at [the same] 
one-half rate for instruction in the 
high-school extension course of two 
years, commonly known as a junior 
college.” It will be of interest to 
see what the Kansas legislature does 
with the proposed legislation. 

Regarding a bill which provides 
support for elementary and high 
schools, a communication from the 
Secretary of the Kansas State Board 
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of Education’? states, “If we secure 
the enactment of Senate Bill 125, it 
will provide support for our pub- 
lic elementary schools and high 
schools, which will, of course, re- 
lease funds secured from local taxa- 
tion for use by junior colleges. If 
Senate Bill 125 is not enacted, the 
public junior college people expect 
to press the enactment of Senate 
Bill 134 which, you will note, gives 
direct aid to junior colleges.” 

In the 1935 session of the Michi- 
gan legislature, Senate Bill 359, pro- 
viding that the state should pay 
fifty dollars for each student in regu- 
lar attendance, was given less at- 
tention than was hoped by districts 
maintaining junior colleges. As the 
schools of the state were vitally in- 
terested in securing an increase in 
the general state funds, junior col- 
lege legislation was regarded as of 
less importance. During the 1937 
session of the legislature, House Bill 
826, calling for state aid, would 
grant state aid for each district 
maintaining a junior college. It is 
proposed that the amount of state 
aid should be fifty dollars for each 
student in average daily attendance. 
In addition, each district maintain- 
ing a junior college is to receive an 
additional grant of $2,500. 

During the 1935 session of the 
General Assembly of the state of 
Colorado, a bill (House Bill 826) 
was introduced which proposed a 
state appropriation, for the Junior 
college of Trinidad, of $100 for 
each of the students enrolled. The 
bill was defeated by one vote.'* 

It appears then that at present 


12 Communication from Secretary to 
State Board of Education, February 10, 
1937. 


13 Communication from William Ross, 
January 18, 1936. 
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some nineteen states have granted 
state aid to some type of junior col- 
lege organization. For the college 
year 1935-36, the aid granted totaled 
nearly three and one-quarter million 
dollars. This total does not include 
sums that may have been granted 
in Maine, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
New Mexico, or West Virginia, since 
the figures were not available. 
Neither does the above figure in- 
clude state aid appropriated in some 
states upon the same basis as aid 
for high schools, as is the case in 
the state of Missouri. 

In general it may be said that 
there has been extension of state 
aid during recent years. Arizona, 
Utah, Georgia, and Maine have au- 
thorized new or additional aid, and 
Maryland, not mentioned in Pro- 
fessor Clement’s study, is now giv- 
ing state aid, although the state has 
no permissive legislation. Colorado, 
Kansas, Washington, and Michigan 
have introduced bills calling for 
state aid, so that Professor Clem- 
ent’s statement that the tendency 
is away from state aid for junior 
colleges is not supported by recent 
developments which indicate defi- 
nitely that there is a lively interest 
in state aid for junior colleges in 
several parts of the country, and 
efforts of this kind are meeting with 
considerable success. 

It is to be observed, however, 
that recent legislation in the main 
has authorized aid for specified in- 
stitutions or additional grants to 
junior colleges. This was true in 
Georgia, Utah, and Maryland, while 
the bill in Colorado proposed aid 
for a single institution. The legis- 
lation in Maine and Arizona was 
general in character as is the pro- 
posed legislation in Kansas and 
Michigan. 
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It must not be assumed, because 
of the above emphasis, that all re- 
cent legislation dealing with junior 
colleges is concerned with state aid. 
In 1933 Iowa set up certain restric- 
tive conditions for the establishment 
of junior colleges.‘ South Caro- 
lina enacted permissive legislation, 
and in 1936 Louisiana had legisla- 
tion affecting the junior college at 
Monroe, Louisiana.‘5 A junior col- 
lege bill is before the legislature 
of the state of Idaho at the present 
time. The 1934 session of the Ken- 
tucky legislature gave cities of the 
second class the right to establish 
junior or senior colleges; and at a 
special session of the 1936 legisla- 
ture, cities of the third class were 


14 State of Iowa School Laws, Section 
4267-bl, p. 211. 


15 Act 231 of 1934 as amended by Act 
339 of 1936. 


16 Communication from Robert R. Oat- 
sen, Deputy State Superintendent, Febru- 
ary 11, 1937. 

17 Standards for Accrediting Junior Col- 
leges by the New Hampshire State Board 
of Education. 


18 Report of the committee appointed 
by the State Board of Education on Recog- 
nition of Colleges. 
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given the same privilege. Senate 
Bill 34, being presented in the 1937 
general assembly of the state of IIli- 
nois, sets up requirements for the 
establishment of junior colleges in 
Illinois. 

In the last session of the General 
Assembly of the state of New Jer- 
sey, a bill was introduced which 
would legalize the establishment of 
county junior colleges. The bill sets 
up the basis of control and stipu- 
lates procedures in financing and 
sets general standards. In the state 
of Wyoming the legislature is at 
present considering a bill which is 
in the nature of permissive legisla- 
tion'® and in New Hampshire” and 
West Virginia,'® the state boards of 
education have recently set up 
standards for accreditation, which 
in effect are similar to permissive 
legislation. 

In general it may be said that evi- 
dence from many states indicates 
that the junior college continues to 
attract not only the interest of edu- 
cators, but is also receiving attention 
from law-making bodies, and the 
volume of the legislation indicates 
something of the scope of the in- 
terest. 
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Indoctrination for a New Social Order? 


EDGAR W. KNIGHT* 


Webster defines indoctrination as 
the “act of indoctrinating, or state 
of being indoctrinated; instruction 
in the rudiments and principles of 
any science or system of belief.” 
He defines “propaganda,” which in 
recent years seems to have become 
closely associated in meaning with 
the word “indoctrination,” as “any 
organization for spreading a par- 
ticular doctrine or a system of prin- 
ciples; the doctrine or principle 
thus propagated; a scheme or plan 
for the propagation of a doctrine or 
system of principles.” 

The word propaganda had a bold 
and forthright meaning in its be- 
ginning, when Pope Urban VIII in 
1627 established the “College of 
Propaganda” for the purpose of 
training missionaries. This purpose 
he openly proclaimed to the world, 
in a program for spreading (it 
seems that the word from which 
“propaganda” comes is closely akin 
to another Latin word which means 
“to sow” or “to spread’) the Gospel 
of Christianity. However, since the 
World War the word has come to 
mean any organization or agency or 
means for sowing or spreading a 
particular doctrine, belief, prin- 


* Kenan Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 

1See Leonard W. Doob, Propaganda 
(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1935); and Thomas H. Briggs, “Should 
Education Indoctrinate?” in Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Novem- 
ber 1936. 


ciple, or system, for the purpose of 
controlling human conduct. 

Both the words “indoctrination” 
and “propaganda” have come in 
recent years to acquire a bad odor; 
sometimes they suggest not only 
zeal, which Pope Urban VIII more 
than three centuries ago put into 
his program of Christian missionary 
effort, but artistry, craftiness. To- 
day there are propaganda and prop- 
aganda, indoctrination and indoc- 
trination. The nature and_ the 
sweep of propaganda and indoc- 
trination have changed and their 
vehicles have greatly increased. 
There are intentional and uninten- 
tional propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion — old methods of influencing 
human behavior. These methods 
are used by politicians, ministers, 
social workers, educators, indus- 
trialists, the press, as well as by 
manufacturers of tooth paste, shav- 
ing cream, and lipsticks. There can 
be propaganda and indoctrination 
against the enemy or for peace. 
Even rumor and gossip may be used 
as a means of social control. 

The question which we are asked 
to discuss is “Should the junior col- 
lege indoctrinate for a new social 
order?” The question could well 
be: Should education at any level 
indoctrinate for a new social order? 
Should the school try to build a new 
social order or try to adjust the 
people it seeks to serve to the 
worthiest social ideals that are gen- 
erally accepted in our democratic 
society? This seems to be the issue, 
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although the demands for a com- 
pletely reconstructed society have 
been most insistent since 1929 from 
theorists who, it is interesting to 
observe, seem to have become less 
demanding since material prosper- 
ity began to return. 

Issues in different fields of hu- 
man interests have been more or 
less acute for many centuries. The 
center of intellectual gravity in the 
Western world has shifted ’from 
theology to politics, to experimental 
science, and recently to economics. 
These areas represent the most 
deep-seated human interests. Con- 
troversies in these fields have often 
caused men to lose their positions 
and sometimes their lives. 

For more than a thousand years 
the controversies raged around 
theological dogmas. For more than 
a hundred years, beginning in the 
eighteenth century, controversies 
were in the area of politics. Shortly 
after the middle of the nineteenth 
century theology and experimental 
science waged a bitter warfare and 
many teachers and preachers fell 
victims. In recent years controver- 
sies have raged around economic 
theories. 

Meantime foundations of human 
security and progress have been 
laid through freedom of the press 
and freedom of speech; decline of 
belief in the miraculous; experi- 
mental science; democracy; and the 
idea of progress. It is enough here 
merely to refer to the struggles 
which finally brought victory in 
these controversies and gave us the 
idea of progress. This is a compar- 
atively new idea in the world. Ap- 
parently the Greeks had no concep- 
tion of it, nor did the thinkers of 
the Middle Ages. It was not until 
far into the eighteenth century that 
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this heartening idea was first defi- 
nitely suggested. 

We begin to dispute over the word 
“progress” when we set up criteria 
to measure the rate of progress. The 
musician would say that a country 
is progressive if it encourages mu- 
sic; the banker, the teacher, the 
physician, and the minister would 
probably use another measure of 
progress. But all would agree that 
life is better than death, health is 
better than sickness, freedom is bet- 
ter than slavery, control by knowl- 
edge is better than attempted con- 
trol by ignorance, adequate social 
provision for human needs is bet- 
ter than the lack of such provision, 
broad interests are better than nar- 
row interests, toleration is better 
than intoleration, good will is bet- 
ter than ill will, and that human 
happiness is better than human 
misery. Gains toward improvement 
in these directions have definitely 
been made. 

Important improvements in our 
social organization during the past 
century include the conquest of na- 
ture and the development of human 
institutions. The multiplications of 
inventions and the increase of ma- 
chine power have greatly altered the 
life of the people. Natural science 
has discovered and conquered new 
worlds, medicine has removed or 
greatly limited communicable dis- 
eases which formerly took heavy 
tolls, and most daring forms of 
surgery have become commonplace. 
Progress has been made also in so- 
cial and economic institutions. 
Hours of labor have been reduced, 
legalized slavery has been abol- 
ished, adult suffrage has been vic- 
torious, the government has inter- 
vened for the weak against the 
strong and selfish, provision has 
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been made for workmen’s compen- 
sation, and imprisonment for debt 
has been abolished. These are re- 
forms which have come about 
slowly and by social evolution 
rather than hastily, overnight and 
by revolution. In gaining these re- 
forms education in the broad sense 
has been widely and _ effectively 
used. Propaganda and indoctrina- 
tion, not in the sense that these 
terms are commonly used nowa- 
days, have been employed. But it 
would be interesting to inquire how 
many of these far-reaching reforms 
were worked by the formal schools. 

Since the onset of the depression 
in 1929 we have heard and read 
much about the degeneration of 
mankind and the decay of civiliza- 
tion. Prophets of disaster have 
whetted our appetites for calamity 
and given us a sort of sour delight 
in the contemplation of destruc- 
tion. We have been told that we 
are moving straightway toward 
catastrophe, that the stamina of the 
race is slowly withering away. Bio- 
logical degeneration, economic 
greed, the failure of democracy and 
its school system, and political in- 
competence and corruption § are 
among some of the reported causes 
of the impending disaster. 

While the world was going to the 
“demnition bowwows,” the schools 
fell on more evil days perhaps than 
at any time since the idea of public 
education began its steady march 
toward the conquest of this conti- 
nent. The plight of the schools 
during these lean years is known to 
all thoughtful citizens and need not 
be recounted here, even though it is 
an extraordinary and strange story. 
We know, too, that the educational 
hired men and women of this coun- 
try have been severely censured 


since the fair-weather days. Much 
that they have been paid to do has 
been bitterly assailed and de- 
nounced as aimless and based upon 
false beliefs. The validity of some 
of the principles, long accepted and 
settled in the educational policy 
and long the proud boast of every 
American commonwealth, has been 
questioned or denied. Even the re- 
sponsibility for some of the confu- 
sion since that fateful October day 
in 1929 has been assessed against 
the schools and their teachers. 

The press has added to the frus- 
tration of those who go about our 
Middletowns teaching and manag- 
ing schools. Baccalaureate §ser- 
mons and addresses since 1930 
have bulged with explanations of 
the sad state of the world. The bac- 
calaureateers and pulpiteers dur- 
ing that time have given enough ad- 
vice to save the entire world, to 
solve all of its problems, to build up 
among men a new and lively moral- 
ity in personal character and to re- 
move all economic afflictions and all 
political evils. 

A common shipwreck, Lucretius 
tells us, is generally a consolation 
to all. Common danger often brings 
common agreement. The _ pulpit 
joined with the professional peda- 
gogues, the press, and the com- 
mencement orators and pointed to 
the sins of education, and by impli- 
cation charged to its failures the 
broken fortunes, broken homes, 
defalcations, and suicides that ac- 
companied the depression. Recent 
college graduates have heard religi- 
ous leaders cry out against hypoc- 
risies and harrowing impositions, 
declare that our mode of life must 
be remade, that we have paid a high 
price to learn that the making of 
money does not automatically 
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mean the making of great human 
beings, that the central issue of a 
confused generation turns on the 
values and ends on which human 
beings organize their lives, that the 
great American vice is not graft, 
nor corruption nor vice itself, but 
indifference to these social afflic- 
tions—indifference toward suffer- 
ing, injustice, cruelty, hardship, 
racial discrimination, and conflict; 
and that pedagogical and liturgical 
niceties and mystical rhapsodies 
would not remove the distress of the 
time; that the world had broken 
from traditions without sustaining 
substitutes with which to live; that 
men and women found the world 
empty and sought cover for their 
sad plight in cynicism and clever 
mockery and sneers; that man’s 
selfishness and cruelty had caused 
humanity to turn away disap- 
pointed, after scanning every solu- 
tion offered for the ills and inani- 
ties and insanities of modern so- 
ciety. 

If recent college graduates have 
understood the dismal words 
spoken at their commencements, 
they must have been momentarily 
aware that they were taking their 
diplomas into a very forbidding 
world. They must have felt that 
man’s acquisitive instinct had 
dulled or destroyed his sense of so- 
cial responsibility and was bearing 
and eating its own bitter fruit. 

Many so-called social philoso- 
phers have assumed in recent years 
to place responsibility for the dis- 
tressing condition, if one may judge 
by their post-mortem opinions and 
verdicts. “Our education is one of 
the sad failures of our history,” 
says one eminent American. An- 
other says that the wave of crim- 
inality which we have witnessed 


would be impossible if the schools 
had done their civic duty; another 
that our education has not provided 
leadership in a democratic society; 
another that education is hindered 
because its purposes are not clear, 
and that “‘we are supine before the 
organized forces of corruption and 
personal advantage.” Robbery, 
murder, and political dishonesty, 
more prevalent here than in any 
other country, are charged to the 
failure of our schools. 

Another authority that 
American idealism is increasingly 
disparaged and forsaken by the 
public school and that we have 
turned our backs on altruism, once 
so fondly cherished, and have be- 
come materialists. Each year, says 
another critic, the people are called 
on for more money to teach citizen- 
ship in the schools and each year 
records an increasing percentage of 
the school product that does not 
even go to the voting places. Educa- 
tion has not developed a sense of 
duty among the people, says an- 
other American leader. One emi- 
nent educator says that we need 
more moral and ethical instruction. 
The president of a great university 
says that we must concede that edu- 
cation has signally failed. The 
crisis through which we are now 
passing, he says, is the result of our 
own folly and incompetence. By 
these verdicts it should be clear to 
us that if the bottom has not 
dropped out of our educational or- 
der it has certainly become a bit 
leaky. If that is true, how can the 
school build a new social order? 

It would serve no good purpose to 
discuss all the obstacles that are 
said to prevent the schools from do- 
ing their civic duty. But a few may 
be mentioned. Among the more 
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stubborn obstacles reported are 
vested interests, the methods by 
which teachers are trained, the de- 
mands of the parents and the pub- 
lic, and general indifference. It is 
pointed out that much of the public- 
school work is encouraged by writ- 
ers and publishers of textbooks and 
by a pedagogical priestcraft—those 
who train our teachers, whose 
highly technical preparation makes 
them jealous of their specialties and 
loath to change. Parents are said to 
be more concerned for their chil- 
dren to get on and up in the world 
than for political and civic health 
and the general welfare. There are 
those, too, who believe that the 
schools are often controlled by po- 
litical spoilsmen and that the motto 
of teachers must often be “safety 
first.” It is even said that the ma- 
jority of teachers as the majority 
of other public servants are in it 
“for what they can get out of it.” 
As for indifference, F.P.A., in “The 
Conning Tower” of the New York 
World, put it this way: “I think 
some newspaper should offer a 
prize of a machine gun for the best 
answer to what will make the Amer- 
ican public indignant for three con- 
secutive days.” | 

Who, for example, is going to say 
what the new social order shall be? 
Few of us could devise a plan of 


society into which we could com-: 


fortably fit ourselves. If each one 
here today should devise a social 
plan there would probably be as 
many plans as there are persons in 
this room. One most important 
problem of the school is to help in- 
dividuals adjust themselves to that 
plan which has been accepted by 
the adult group as best for the gen- 
eral welfare. Moreover, no social 
order that really is orderly and de- 
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signed for the best interests of all 
can permit the schools approved 
and supported by that social order 
to indoctrinate or propagandize 
people into enemies of it. To do so 
would mean its destruction. The 
school cannot solve those social 
and economic and political prob- 


' lems which society has not been 


able to solve. It would be foolhardy 
to assume to do so. 

As already implied, social change 
has rarely if ever been brought 
about by the school which, histor- 
ically considered, is a conservative 
institution. The Arabic numerals, 
one of the greatest innovations in 
the Western world, did not come 
from the schools. And the medieval 
scholars of Europe, because of their 
conservatism, scorned these simpler 
means of notation recommended as 
a substitute for the cumbersome 
Roman numerals. And this is only 
one of many examples in the history 
of science that show how “caste dis- 
tinctions, greed, and _ prejudices, 
personal, racial, and national, have 
seriously hindered progress.” 
Schools do not initiate social re- 
forms. Not being competent to do 
so it would be stupid to deceive 
them into believing they can do so. 
There is little evidence that teachers 
in the schools of this country are 
especially equipped to undertake 
such a task. Social change has 
been and is now being made by the 
adult public and not by teachers, 
who are very conservative. More- 
over, our standards for the prepa- 
ration of teachers are among the 
lowest in the civilized world. 

The question may reasonably be 
raised whether we have _ distin- 
guished clearly between schooling 
and education. Have we not during 
this century encouraged ourselves 
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and the public to look upon the 
school as a magical institution? 
Sometimes it appears that some of 
the claims for the beneficence of 
schooling have been extremely high, 
if not a trifle extravagant, espe- 
cially during the first three decades 
of the present century when public 
schooling in this country reached 
rather lofty triumphs. During 
these years we claimed that school- 
ing would remove and _ prevent 
poverty, distress, illiteracy, insan- 
ity, crime, political corruption, un- 
employment, divorce, and a host of 
other afflictions; and would serve as 
vaccination against all social and 
personal woes and discomforts and 
increase economic well-being, civic 
righteousness, and_ international 
good will. In short, during these 
years we claimed that the school 
was the sovereign solvent of all our 
problems. 

Now we know that many of the 
promises made in the name of 
schooling are unfulfilled. In other 
years we were almost lyric in our 
praise of our educational arrange- 
ments. During the past few years 
we have been almost violent in our 
criticism of them and daily in- 
formed that the work of the schools 
and teachers had failed. 

Has the school given young people 
a fanciful picture of popular gov- 
ernment? Does the recital of a creed 
or the knowledge of a theoretical 
form of government increase the 
civic responsibility of the individ- 
ual citizen? Is this country a real 
democracy or is it an oligarchy of 
machine-made statesmen? Is our 
American idealism increasingly or 
decreasingly disparaged and for- 
saken by the schools? Are our 
teachers only automatons? 

Are the purposes of education 
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clear? Is the school sure of the 
major objectives which it is pre- 
sumed to seek? Do we believe in the 
possibilities of political health and 
effectiveness? There is little agree- 
ment concerning what should be 
taught in the schools, how it should 
be taught, to what purpose it should 
be taught, or as to the value of 
learning anything at all. Generally 
also it is agreed that what is taught 
is poorly taught. 

A prominent fact about educa- 
tion in this country is that the 
teaching profession does not offer 
a career comparable in attractive- 
ness with the opportunities of busi- 
ness or of some of the other pro- 
fessions. Of course many high- 
minded men and women are en- 
gaged in school work out of devo- 
tion to scholarship and learning and 
service to humanity. But this ideal 
calls for a degree of self-sacrifice 
which we do not expect of people in 
other occupations. The financial 
reward of teachers is small, ad- 
vancement is often very slow and 
very difficult, and promotion fre- 
quently depends upon the good will 
of superiors who are often admin- 
istrators rather than scholars. Also 
popular prejudice often obstructs 
independence of judgment and 
freedom of expression. Scholarship 
is seldom genuinely appreciated. As 
a result the teaching profession 
tends to be filled with deferential 
people, those who may be easily in- 
timidated, “who can trot in har- 
ness,” take orders, conform to the 
system, and present controversial 
issues, if at all, in a harmless, in- 
offensive manner. 

The depression years have served, 
however, to teach us the need for 
storing up through our educational 
work spiritual rather than material 
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treasures. Those who have taught 
or who have been taught only the 
material advantages of schools have 
been the most desolate in recent 
years. We have been tormented by 
a host of vain regrets, untouched by 
a heightened affection, or by a 
widened sympathy for our fellow- 
man, or by more humanity in deal- 
ing with our fellowman, or by a 
quickening of conscience toward 
issues of right and wrong, or by 
any aspirations that shield men 
from despair. 

Those of us who teach have been 
disposed to earnest reflection. But 
we can see in this disheartening pe- 
riod opportunity to learn—all of us, 
the school people, those who sit in 
judgment upon our work, parents, 
and the public generally — that 
“ruin and recovery are alike from 
within,” as Epictetus said in his 
golden manner many _ centuries 
ago. But we also need to learn, if 
we do not already know it, that 
chastened thinking under compul- 
sion usually continues only during 
the period of the duress or compul- 
sion and that resolutions, no matter 
how good they may be, cannot sus- 
tain themselves without an active 
display of will. Already, with the 
slow return of prosperity, the de- 
mand that the school build a new 
social order is not so loud as it was 
three or four years ago. 

The task of higher education is 
to prepare men and women to meet 
and measure themselves against 
real responsibilities in the modern 
world. The charge, often made by 
freshmen themselves, that much of 
our instruction in the colleges lacks 
reality and inspiration is not an un- 
just charge. This condition is due 
largely to a want of co-ordination 
in the curricula and to the dis- 
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connected way in which fragmen- 
tary information is imparted in the 
various subjects which properly are 
and should be shown to be parts of 
one great whole. The undergrad- 
uate curriculum doubtless appears 
to most undergraduates as a pic- 
ture puzzle rather than a great 
painting. It would be far better for 
the student and for society if we 
should try to show the entire pic- 
ture to him rather than to flash a 
light momentarily upon its minute 
parts. 

It is doubtful if any plan of edu- 
cational reorganization can improve 
education without teachers who are 
personally interested in students as 
individuals and who can and do in- 
vigorate life and interpret, vitalize, 
illuminate, and humanize the ac- 
cumulated information and knowl- 
edge which teachers are believed to 
possess. Most college students need 
lively teachers who have a passion 
for divesting knowledge of its ab- 
stract and professional character. 
If American life is to be safely re- 
constructed there must be in all 
schools, elementary, secondary, 
higher, technical, and professional, 
teachers of broad and generous cul- 
ture, men and women of more than 
technical training. Our _ greatest 
need in all the schools is for men 
and women of more than technical 
preparation. Higher institutions 
must do more than make skillful 
technicians; otherwise they will fail 
to provide that leadership neces- 
sary if our schools are to lead rather 
than drift with the forces that have 
been beating and still beat so vio- 
lently about them. 

As already noted, since the col- 
lapse of 1929 much of the confusion 
and distress of the world has been 
charged to the schools. Also it has 
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been found that the rank and file of 
American people generally have 
been ignorant of the purposes and 
nature of their government, of poli- 
tics, economics, sociology, and simi- 
lar subjects. The schools have failed 
to give attention to these subjects, 
largely because the public has not 
demanded such _ studies in the 
schools, and boards of trustees, who 
are generally conservative members 
of society, are timid about the 
teaching of such subjects, which 
often arouse opposition. Silence on 
these great human interests by the 
higher institutions cannot much 
longer be tolerated with safety. The 
schools must provide a better and 
wider opportunity for our youth to 
become better acquainted with these 
deep-seated motives of human life. 

“Without history,” says one of 
the greatest thinkers of the six- 
teenth century, “no one would know 
anything about his father and an- 
cestors; no one could know his own 
rights or those of another or how 
to maintain them; no one would 
know how his ancestors came to 
the country he inhabits; no one’s 
possessions would be certain or 
valid. History serves as the example 


of what we should follow and what 
we should avoid. Where there is 
history,” he says, “children have 
transferred to them the advantages 
of old men; where history is absent, 
old men are as children. History 


‘teaches us how we got this way, 


whence we came, where we are go- 
ing and what we should do while we 
are on the journey.” 

“Any notion that school teachers 
in large numbers ... . could col- 
lectively originate any significant 
social changes seems sociologically 
preposterous,” asserts an eminent 
American’ sociologist who _ also 
knows his history. 

Man’s experience must be viewed 
over a long perspective. Only a 
view of long stretches, not of local 
phases of development, gives us 
courage. The “work of progress is 
sO immense and our means of aid- 
ing it so feeble; the life of humanity 
is so long and that of the individual 
is so brief, that we often see only 
the ebb of the advancing wave and 
are thus discouraged. It is history 
only that teaches us to hope.’”2 


2 A. G. Keller, Man’s Rough Road (New 
York and New Haven, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company and the Yale University Press). 
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Curriculum-Building Meets Expanding Needs 


NICHOLAS RICCIARDI*# 


Some of the basic elements in 
curriculum-building are the learner, 
the instructor, society, activities, 
and evaluation. Brief comments 
concerning each one of these ele- 
ments may provoke profitable dis- 
cussion. 


THE LEARNER 


In building junior college cur- 
ricula, it seems quite obvious that 
we should know something about 
the learner—about his intellectual, 
social, and emotional capacities; 
about his capacity to learn and the 
best learning situations; about his 
achievements in high-school work, 
his participation in extracurricular 
activities; his interests; his major 
goal; about his home, church, and 
part-time employment life. How 
are we to get satisfactorily such 
information? What sources and 
techniques shall we use in obtain- 
ing it? And in getting it, shall we 
find out what are the learner’s needs, 
his expanding needs, his biologi- 
cal, physical, psychological, mental, 
spiritual, and economic needs? Shall 
we find out, also, about the be- 
havior patterns which determine 
his personality and his character? 
Is the curriculum-builder alone, as 
a specialist, to be assigned the re- 
sponsibility of getting such impor- 
tant information before he attempts 
to build curricula? Or is he to have 
the assistance of instructors? Or is 
the curriculum-builder to have the 


* President, San Bernardino Valley Jun- 
ior College, San Bernardino, California. 


assistance only of individuals who 
have had special training in cur- 
riculum-building? These questions 
must be answered satisfactorily and 
scientifically if appropriate changes 
are to be made in building curricula 
to meet expanding needs. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


If instructors are to assist the 
curriculum - builder, how much 
should they know about their so- 
ciety—about social and economic 
trends? What sort of instructors 
shall we have to help the specialist 
in curriculum-building? In connec- 
tion with that question, it may be 
appropriate to call attention to a 
study entitled: Traits in College 
Teachers Preferred by Students, by 
L. M. Krueger, of Indiana Univer- 
sity. In that study this statement 
appears: 


The ideal college teacher possesses 
a high degree of adaptability, initia- 
tive, tolerance, knowledge of subject 
matter, and knowledge of human na- 
ture. . . . . The preferred college 
teacher gives a great deal of attention 
to the following matters: recognition 
of student achievement, objections and 
complaints of students, personal inter- 
est in students, adjustment of students’ 
work load, keeping up to date in his 
field, ability to put his subject matter 
across to his students in the classroom, 
fairness in grading, interest in cus- 
toms and traditions of the student 
body, interest in his subject, approach- 
ableness, and ability to stimulate his 
students. 


Can instructors who measure up 
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to such characterization help effec- 
tively the curriculum-builder? In 
puilding curricula, how much at- 
tention should both the curriculum- 
builder and the instructors who as- 
sist, give to statements and facts, 
with their implications for guid- 
ance, instruction, supervision, and 
administration, such as the follow- 
ing from Winfred Rhoades? 


Every thought you let yourself 
think, every emotion you permit your- 
self to enjoy, leaves its mark and helps 
either to make you insufficient for 
life or to give you some greater suffi- 
ciency. 


Or to the following from A. R. 
Wylie? 

Before 1914 we lived in what seemed 
a secure world. We could afford—or 
thought we could—a race of men who 
regarded life as a football match in 
which decent fellows played the game. 
Today only lunatics can harbor such 
illusions. We are fighting our way 
through what the Future will probably 
call the Second Dark Ages. If our 
civilization is to escape the final dis- 
aster, we have got to grow up faster 
and see to it that our children grow 
up in time to take our places. 


SOCIETY 


Are there signs of disaster now? 
May the following statement by 
Roger Babson be interpreted as a 
sign of disaster? 


Now what is really behind the cur- 
rent labor scareheads and further dis- 
turbances which are scheduled for the 
future? This warfare does not revolve 
primarily around poor pay. It is not 
a question of the workmen and their 
families being desperate for the semi- 
luxuries. Rather the difficulties are 
summed up in labor’s four-point pro- 
gram: production control, minimum 
wages, unfair competition, advisory 
council. That program should be 
marked on all calendar pads and its 


progress watched daily. Basically it 
is a conflict to determine whether 
labor or capital shall manage industry. 
That, in one sentence, is the heart of 
today’s C.I.0. struggle and its cur- 
rent drive for members. 


What too are the implications 
for curriculum-building of the fol- 
lowing, from the pen of J. George 
Frederick? 


Nearly nine million employable per- 
sons are estimated by government 
agencies to be unemployed in spite of 
the greater business activity. Relief 
costs are continuing to be as heavy 
or heavier than any other period of 
the depression. The federal govern- 
ment budget of income and outgo still 
is out of balance..... Taxes on busi- 
ness never were so high and are being 
increased through new payroll taxes. 
.... In 1875 the proportion of work- 
ers engaged in production of physical 
goods was 75 per cent; in 1930 it was 
only 50 per cent. Much of the other 
25 per cent went into the field of 
service. These people opened little 
stores, roadside gas stations, cigar 
shops, lunch counters; or they became 
taxi drivers, or a thousand and one 
other things. Each one of these fields 
quickly became overcrowded and un- 
profitable. It seems a solution of tech- 
nical unemployment; but when you 
look into it, what do you find? You 
find that there is a retail store for 
every thirteen families in America; the 
average life of a store is only six and 
a half years. Government researchers 
have shown that 27.4 per cent of 
grocery and delicatessen stores have 
daily sales of $16.03 or less, which 
means that they make at best only 
about $2.69 per day, profit and salary 
allowance included. 


ACTIVITIES 


To fit the learner to live efficiently 
in the society which these and other 
related facts disclose, in terms of 
what activities should curricula be 
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constructed? Are the activities dis- 
closed by the following? 


We know that men, in their pursuit 
of pleasure, profits, and power, are 
driven on by motives which are noble 
or base; they express’ themselves 
frankly or insincerely; they use de- 
vices which are direct or devious. The 
colleges know all this and should in- 
terpret such things to their students; 
but the motive here should never vary. 
It should be that of the cool, imper- 
sonal, and nonpartisan, concerned only 
with revealing facts and principles to 
the student. A partisan school is cer- 
tainly unworthy of public support. 
There should be the genuine influence 
of establishing habits of clear think- 
ing, clean living, and benevolent ac- 
tion. It should make good men and 
leave them to make a good society.! 


What, then, are the activities 
which help to develop in students 
those qualities which are needed to 
enable them to become good and 
efficient men, capable of helping to 
build a good society? A simple and 
practical answer is found in a study 
based on the thinking of 124 mem- 
bers of service clubs. These 124 
men, successful in different walks 
of life, were asked to indicate in ac- 
cordance with definite ratings how 
much of their success they at- 
tributed to skill, how much to tech- 
nical knowledge, and how much to 
social understanding. Skill was de- 
fined briefly as manipulative ability, 
technical knowledge as theoretical 
ability, and social understanding as 
the ability to work efficiently with 
persons. Ninety-five persons in this 
study, more than three-quarters of 
the group, reported that they at- 
tributed their success to social un- 
derstanding. This study, as well as 
others, points very clearly to the 


1Frederick B. Robinson, in Vital 


Speeches, December 1936. 
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fact that curricula should be con- 
structed in terms of activities which 
provide opportunities for experi- 
ences that help learners to develop 
the degree of skill, the degree of — 
technical knowledge, and the degree 
of social understanding required to 
make them efficient as citizens and 
workers in a changing society. 


EVALUATION 


We have discussed quite briefly 
four elements in curriculum-build- 
ing, namely, the learner, the instruc- 
tor, society, and activities. In com- 
menting on the last element, evalu- 
ation, this question arises: How are 
we to know whether or not we are 
developing the skill, the technical 
knowledge, and the social under- 
standing which the learner needs? 
What are to be the criteria in terms 
of which we are to evaluate the out- 
comes of curriculum construction? 
The following quotation from Carl 
T. Compton throws some light on 
these questions: 


Our national health, prosperity, 
pleasure, and, indeed, our very exist- 
ence depend largely upon science for 
their maintenance and future develop- 
ment. Our problem is to make science 
as effective an element as possible in 
our American program for social prog- 
ress. 


Arthur H. Compton, in The Free- 
dom of Man, induces one to raise 
these questions: How important is 
man? Is he as important as the 
character of his thinking? Is the 
character of his thinking dependent 
on the character of his interests? If 
we grant that man’s concept of 
basic values is determined by the 
importance he attaches to his in- 
terests, is a vocational plan more 
important than a life career? 

Certain answers, which include 
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my answers to these questions, 
seem to justify the conclusion that 
in building curricula, the outcomes 
should be measured by the degree of 
efficiency with which the learner 
acquires the skill, the technical 
knowledge, and the social under- 
standing needed to make him a 
competent person in social and eco- 
nomic life. How are we to measure 
the degree of efficiency with which 
the learner acquires these assets? 
There are tests which may be used 
rather effectively in measuring the 
learner’s skill and technical knowl- 
edge; but, as yet, we have not de- 
veloped satisfactory procedures or 
tests with which to measure the 
learner’s acquisition of social un- 
derstanding. A very interesting re- 
port and a helpful one relating to 
the acquisition of social under- 
standing is one entitled The Campus 
and Social Ideals, by Harold Saxe 
Tuttle, of the College of the City of 
New York. In this study, Dr. Tuttle 
makes this statement: 


Inasmuch as the present study is 
concerned with the controls of con- 
duct, interpretations of character have 
potential bearing. When, therefore, 


reference is made to motives, interests, 
values, or attitudes, as the desired out- 
comes of liberal education, the objec- 
tive referred to is not some definition 
of these words, but the changes in per- 
sonality and character which college 
Officials hope to bring about in stu- 
dents. 


In the light of this statement, the 
acquisition of social understanding 
should be evaluated in terms of 
changes in personality and charac- 
ter. Our vital responsibility, then, 
in building curricula to meet ex- 
panding needs is to provide in these 
curricula opportunities for experi- 
ences which, in organized, orderly, 
and economical ways, will produce 
individuals with better personalities 
and character, and with better skills 
and better technical knowledges 
than they would have if they had 
not been given such opportunities. 
In building curricula, then, to meet 
expanding needs, provision should 
be made for opportunities for ex- 
periences which improve the social 
behavior of the learner, so that life 
for him is more genuinely satisfy- 
ing and he is a more worthy mem- 
ber of society. 
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Our Changing Intellectual Climate 


W. B. BIZZELL* 


The meteorologist has defined 
“climate” as the average of the 
changes in weather. Daily changes 
in temperature, winds, clouds, sun- 
shine, and rainfall determine condi- 
tions of weather. Periodical changes 
in one or more of these factors 
affect climate. Figuratively speak- 
ing, similar changes are taking 
place and have taken place from 
time to time in the mental attitudes 
of man. 

The “intellectual climate”? may be 


defined psychologically as the aver-’ 


age result of the changes in mental 
attitudes. These ways of thinking 
may be determined by social, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious condi- 
tions. Constantly changing condi- 
tions in organized society supply 


the emotional stimuli that gradu-— 


ally modify the mental reactions of 
a people. These changes may be 
accelerated by a crisis, such as war, 
general economic distress, or wide- 
spread class conflicts; but under 
conditions of social stability, these 
changes are relatively imperceptible. 
The world in which we live has ex- 
perienced a series of crises within 
this generation that has disturbed 
greatly the intellectual climate. 
Those of us who have been living 
through them can hardly compre- 
hend their significance or fully un- 
derstand their social implications, 
but it is important for educators to 
appraise them in the light of their 
consequences and evaluate them as 
they occur. 


* President, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


The changing mental habits and 
thoughts of the American people 
are reflected in their intellectual 
interests, their popular opinions, 
and their literary productions. 
George Santayana described the 
provincial prosperity of New Eng- 
land about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century as “an Indian sum- 
mer of the mind.” The poets, his- 
torians, orators, and_ preachers 
showed by their productions of 
“agreeable reflective literature how 
brillant that russet and yellow sea- 
son could be.” This philosopher de- 
scribes the literature of that day as 
a “harvest of leaves” and explains 
it on the ground that “their culture 
was half a pious survival, half an 
intersocial acquirement; it was not 
the inevitable flowering of a fresh 
experience.” 

In contrast with this literary 
background, we live today in an age 
where mechanical invention and sci- 
entific discovery have transformed 
our habits by the use of new ma- 
chines. “We have become,” says 
Percival White, “thing-minded, ma- 
chine-minded, motor-minded. Time- 
saving has become an object of 
primary importance throughout the 
social scale.” Life today cannot be 
described climatically as an “In- 
dian summer of the mind.” The 
speculative and the idealistic phi- 
losophies of that time have given 
way to the pragmatic and the ex- 
perimental. The summer with its 
“russet and yellow” has been suc- 
ceeded by the autumn with its varie- 
gated leaves that have been touched 
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by the early frost of approaching 
winter and the yellow fields of ripen- 
ing grain. The people of the nation, 
mentally speaking, have come of 
age. Maturity of thought, or at 
least maturing thought, now finds 
expression in literature and _ phi- 
losophy. 

If the middle of the nineteenth 
century seems remote to us now, a 
later comparison may be made. The 
late nineties and the early years of 
the present century offer an oppor- 
tunity for contrast and comparison. 
Mark Sullivan undertook to survey 
the years at the turn of the century 
and those preceding the World War 
in a series of volumes entitled Our 
Times. In looking through these 
absorbingly interesting volumes re- 
cently, I was surprised at the feeling 
of remoteness that these books pro- 
duced upon me. While I had lived 
intimately with the history of the 
period described, so much has hap- 
pened since that time that it was 
hard for me to feel I had ever been 
a part of that period of our history. 
It seems the, years that have inter- 
vened since the World War differ 
intellectually from the two decades 
that preceded it more than the late 
nineties differed from the period 
immediately after the Civil War. 

What is the explanation of this 
change in mental attitude? One 
answer at least is suggested. We 
have passed through new experi- 
ences that have changed our intel- 
lectual interests and given us a new 
mental perspective. “It is a com- 
mon experience,” says Richard C. 
Cabot, “that when we have gone 
through anything especially vital to 
us, like war, or the loss of some one 
dear to us, or a great failure, or a 
great success, we begin to see our 
familiar surroundings with differ- 


ent eyes.” This is probably a reason- 
ably good explanation of what has 
happened. We have passed through 
a great war, and the mental disturb- 
ances and anxieties that always re- 
sult from a war situation are being 
experienced by us. We have also 
radically changed our habits and 
standards of living in recent years. 

I think Matthew Arnold rather 
accurately describes the dilemma 
in which we find ourselves in the 
following words: “Wandering be- 
tween two worlds, one dead, the 
other powerless to be born.” We 
seem to be in the grip of forces that 
we cannot control. While traveling 
through Northern Europe last sum- 
mer, I found nations everywhere 
mobilizing for war. The people of 
Europe do not want war. They have 
many internal problems which they 
are anxious to solve. Nevertheless, 
the war spirit is widespread and I 
did not find any man so optimistic 
as to believe that another European 
war would not come before many 
years. The whole world has been in 
economic disorder since 1929. In 
our own country with abundant re- 
sources, we have seen millions of 
our people suffer from hunger and 
have experienced the anxiety of so- 
cial insecurity. It seems that a 
spirit of fatalism hovers over us 
like a storm cloud and nothing can 
be done to dispel it. The psycho- 
logical effect of this situation has 
influenced our thinking in many 
ways. Even during the prosperous 
years of the middle twenties, a 
strange spirit of pessimism charac- 
terized our thinking which was a 
hangover from the disillusionment 
of the World War. It was during 
these years that Lothrop Stoddard 
wrote The Rising Tide of Color and 
Madison Grant wrote The Passing 
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of the Great Race, both against 
white world supremacy. Other 
books were The Decline of the West, 
by Spengler, and The Decline of 
Man, by Coblentz. Some time ago I 
surveyed the periodical literature 
of that period, and I was surprised 
to find how completely the spirit 
of pessimism dominated the think- 
ing of intellectual men and women 
at a time when we were experienc- 
ing our greatest prosperity. 

After the depression came with all 
its hardships and anxieties, thought- 
ful men were looking for a new phi- 
losophy of life that would guide our 
thinking and help us to solve our 
problems. It was in the midst of 
this catastrophe that the new Hu- 
manism was proposed. In the early 
thirties, a number of books were 
written on this subject. We were 
told that our mechanistic concep- 
tion of life had brought disaster to 
us and we needed to give considera- 
tion to those qualities of mind and 
heart that would supply us with a 
new sense of human values. The 
surprising thing is that our most 
thoughtful men wrote about this 
subject as if it were something new 
in the world. The fact is, Human- 
ism is at least as old as Plato and 
it has been the central thought in 
the ethical philosophies through 
the ages. Humanism ran its course 
in less than a year. Who reads the 
books on Humanism that were pro- 
duced in 1931 and 1932? 

After we had ceased to talk about 
Humanism, we turned to a new phi- 
losophy. The Technocrats gained 
the attention of people everywhere. 
Mr. Howard Scott and his associates 
in New York made an emergency 
survey of the nation. He estimated 
that there was a billion horse power 
of productive energy in the United 
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States. The Technocrats proposed 
that we discard our monetary sys- 
tem and base our medium of ex- 
change upon this vast resource of 
energy. The opinion was expressed 
that our currency based upon gold 
and silver symbolized credit and 
that we should abandon it com- 
pletely. As everybody was in debt, 
this looked good to our people. It 
was suggested that if we substi- 
tuted energy certificates based upon 
dynes, ergs, and horse power, every 
man would have ample money to 
carry on the processes of trade and 
that it would be possible to reduce 
the working hours of laboring men 
to twenty-four hours per week. Up 
to that time, one of the proudest 
boasts of an American citizen was 
that he possessed gold. Many men 
placed gold in their lock boxes and 
relied upon it to sustain them in the 
darkest hour; then suddenly the 
government called in all the old gold 
and any man who possessed it was 
regarded as a criminal. This was a 
strange experience in our economic 
history, but it actually happened. 
More recently, we have been talk- 
ing about economic security. The 
fact is, we should have been talk- 
ing about economic security a long 
time ago. If we had had the fore- 
sight that we should have had, a 
system of social security would 
have been put into effect in normal 
times and the suffering, hardship, 
and anxiety through which we have 
been passing might have _ been 
avoided. But none of us had the 
wisdom to look ahead. We are 
today feverishly struggling with this 
new problem of social and economic 
life, but this is not the best time 
to experiment with social security. 
It would have been far better if we 
could have faced this problem in 
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more normal times. The problem 
would have been easy of solution 
when a larger percentage of our 
people were employed normally 
than in times like these when the 
problem is abnormal from every 
standpoint. We are wondering now 
whether or not we can promulgate 
a system of social security on a 
sufficiently broad basis and _ not 


bankrupt the nation. But be that 


as it may, social security is the 
dominating problem in American 
life today and there is no escape 
from the necessity of facing it 
squarely and honestly. 

We have been hearing much in 
recent years about alien and strange 
theories of government. In the days 
of national prohibition, we had the 
“teetotalitarian state,” but now we 
are hearing much about the “totali- 
tarian state.” In Europe, Fascism 
has come to grips with Communism. 
The whole capitalistic system is 
seriously threatened by Commun- 
ism. I did not quite realize until 
last summer when I traveled in 
Russia what a serious threat this 
alien form of government is mak- 
ing to the economic order of the 
Western World. The people of that 
country are dominated by Stalin, 
one of the most powerful dictators 
in the world. He rules with as much 
autocratic power aS was ever exer- 
cised by any of the czars over 170,- 
000,000 people occupying one-sixth 
of the land surface of the world. 
Fascism is uniting its forces in 
Western Europe against the threat 
of Sovietism in Russia. The desti- 
nies of mankind hang in the balance 
on the issues involved in _ this 
struggle. 


The American people are strug- 


gling to preserve democracy against 
these foreign forms of government. 


Our educational institutions have a 
vast responsibility in helping to pre- 
serve our democratic institutions at 
this difficult time. I like to believe 
that our schools have done much in 
the past to make political democ- 
racy effective and to keep alive the 
spirit of democracy in our economic 
and social life. I am not sure that 
our educators realize the issues in- 
volved in this struggle at the present 
time. It behooves us to search our 
hearts and to reinforce our courage. 

I am constrained to believe that 
our danger is not in revolution. Our 
Anglo-Saxon heritage, I think, will 
safeguard us from cataclysmic dis- 
orders that have changed the forms 
of government in other countries 
overnight. Our danger it seems to 
me may come from insidious in- 
fluences and from the adoption of 
policies whose consequences we may 
not be fully cognizant of at the time 
they are promulgated. But it is pos- 
sible for Fascism or Communism 
or a hybrid of these doctrines to be 
produced by slow processes as well 
as by revolution. What can we do 
as educators to prevent this from 
actually happening? I submit three 
suggestions: 

In the first place, we can cease- 
lessly teach the youth of the land 
the vital things about our Constitu- 
tion and what it has actually done 
for the welfare of our people. We 
can teach them that under our Bill 
of Rights every child born in the 
world has a right to bring to 
fruition all of his powers and then 
to enjoy all the benefits of them, in 
so far as he does not interfere with 
the rights of others. 

In the second place, we can see 
to it that no subtle propaganda 
creeps into our textbooks which 
would tend to undermine the faith 
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of our people in their government 
and their institutions. 

And in the third place, we can in- 
culcate in the minds and hearts of 
our young people those principles 


of integrity and civic responsibility 


that count for honesty in business 
and fidelity in human relations. I 
am still optimistic enough to be- 
lieve that if we perform our task 
well as educators, no alien influence 
nor no foreign theory of govern- 
ment can destroy our social order; 
but our responsibility was probably 
never so great as it is today in giv- 
ing justification for the faith of the 
people in us. 

A short time ago Gilbert Seldes 
wrote and published a book entitled 
Mainland, which is a serious in- 
dictment of the cynical attitude 
that has been reflected in American 
literature concerning our demo- 
cratic institutions. He alleges that 
the Bill of Complaint, in which re- 
proach to America falls, may be 
summarized as follows: 


“that life in America is entirely 
materialistic; 

“that we have no care for the spirit 
and the finer things of life; 

“that we have no culture, never 
have had one, and do not desire 
one; 

“that our lives are dull and mo- 
notonous, without great passion; 

“that we are surrounded by ugli- 
ness and glory in it; 

“that we sink ourselves in business, 
making money, at the expense of 
the art of living, sacrificing every- 
thing to profit; 

“that we are trivial; 

“that we are corrupt; 

“that we fail to create a country in 
which superior beings can com- 
fortably exist, forcing them into 
exile; 
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“that we belittle or starve or cor- 
rupt or spoil the few great men 
who stay with us; 

“that we are morbidly patriotic, in- 
fantile, and our civilization is a 
sham; 

“that we maintain a doomed eco- 
nomic system by injustice, cruel- 
ty, and cynical defiance of our 
own professed principles; 

“but that these principles were, as 
early as 1789, a mere rationaliza- 
tion of the greed of a ruling class; 

“that we are unhealthy, and unfit 
for the great society of the fu- 
ture.” 


This gifted American challenges 
each of these generalizations and 
calls upon us to support America 
against any international system, to 
encourage a thorough overhauling 
of our financial system, to emanci- 
pate both industry and agriculture 
from incompetent rule, and to re- 
sist strongly the corruption of 
Capitalism by Fascism or the de- 
struction of Capitalism by Com- 
munism. I think that Gilbert Seldes 
has a real message for America at 
this time. We need a revival of 
faith in democracy, in national in- 
dependence, and in the virtue of 
liberalism; and we need to develop 
a new hope in the future of our 
country. It is certain that our 
greatest enemies are not influences 
outside of us, but fear and dis- 
couragement within us. I think 
that you and I can do more than the 
doctors of social ills and advocates 
of false theories of the social order 
to help our people to think sanely 
and to act righteously in this diffi- 
cult time. If we fail in our efforts, 
it will be because our educational 
machinery has become clogged and 
we have lost our way in the con- 
fusion of mental dilemmas. 


P 


Recent Significant Curricular Changes 


WILLIAM H. 


Any educational group assembled 
to discuss “changes to meet ex- 
panding needs” naturally turns its 
attention early in the program to 
the subject of curricular changes to 
meet such needs. Thus, we will dis- 
cuss significant curricular 
changes that have taken place re- 
cently at the junior college level. 

The subject is so broad that it 
must be limited before we can pro- 
ceed. Any limitation of such a sub- 
ject is necessarily arbitrary, and 
this particular limitation will de- 
pend, first, on the definition of the 
two words “recent” and “signifi- 
cant.” I shall consider “recent” as 
meaning within the last ten years. 
By “significant” I mean that which 
approaches a trend. Obviously, in 
the time allotted, all the significant 
curricular changes of the last ten 
years cannot be considered. There- 
fore, the second limitation will be 
to the three or four major changes 
that appear to me to be the most 
important. 

In treating this subject, as thus 
limited, let us consider, first, very 
briefly, the relationship of changes 
in objectives to curricular changes; 
secondly, and in detail, the follow- 
ing significant curricular changes: 
enrichment of curriculum, the in- 
crease in preprofessional offering, 
the development of semiprofes- 
sional work; and, lastly, the move- 
ment toward general education. 

Turning to the first, the relation- 
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ship of changes in objectives to cur- 
ricular changes, little need be said, 
except to keep before us the fact 
that really significant changes in 
curriculum will follow changes in 
objectives. The principal way in 
which a college attains its objec- 
tives is through its curriculum. As 
objectives change, therefore, cur- 
ricula will change. It is recognized 
that the objectives of junior colleges 
have definitely changed in recent 
years. We do not look upon junior 
colleges today as institutions whose 
primary function is to feed univer- 
sities. A changing society, a chang- 
ing industrial order, and a changing 
population necessitate new objec- 
tives for junior colleges. With these 
new objectives have come new cur- 
ricula. We will deal with these 
presently. 

The first important change, how- 
ever, that one notices in junior col- 
lege curricula, is the general en- 
richment of offerings to fulfill bet- 
ter any and all objectives of the vari- 
ous colleges. It is more correct, 
perhaps, to call this a development, 
rather than a change. No discussion 
of curricular changes, however, can 
be made without mentioning it. 

The growth of _ professional 
schools and the increased interest 
in professional schools by the stu- 
dents who attend junior colleges 
has led to the second change—the 
increase in preprofessional curric- 
ula. Data showing this increase has 
been furnished by Guy L. Schuy- 
tema, registrar in George Williams 
College of Chicago, who has been 
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carrying on an investigation of cur- 
ricula at the junior college level for 
several years. His study is not yet 
completed, but he has collected 
much interesting information on 
several of the points to,be discussed 
in this paper. Mr. Schuytema’s 
study has been a comparison of re- 
cent catalogues and of catalogues 
of the same schools issued about 
ten years ago. Regarding prepro- 
fessional offerings, he finds that in 
former junior college catalogues 93 
preprofessional curricula were of- 
fered; while in recent catalogues 
189 were offered. On the junior col- 
lege level of colleges and universi- 
ties, a similar trend is evident. In 
studying the catalogues of 50 col- 
leges and universities, reported as 
having made curriculum innova- 
tions, it was found that the former 
catalogues listed 180  preprofes- 
sional curricula while recent cata- 
logues of the same schools listed 
229. Thirty-four colleges and uni- 
versities selected at random offered 
152 preprofessional curricula ten 
years ago but now those same insti- 
tutions offer 216 such curricula. 

This study, of course, does not 
take into consideration the large 
number of junior colleges that have 
been opened during the last ten 
years. It does, however, indicate a 
trend in the older institutions which 
is being followed in the newer jun- 
ior colleges. 


SEMIPROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


With the recognition of the fact 
that junior colleges must offer op- 
portunities to others than to those 
who expect to go to universities and 
professional schools, there has been 
a rapid development in semiprofes- 
sional curricula. There is _ little 
doubt that the colleges of California 


devoted to this instruction. 
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lead in the breadth of such offer- 
ings, although the number of larger 
colleges offering no semiprofes- 
sional work is small. 

The interesting organization of 
Pasadena Junior College, in which 
general education is emphasized in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades and 
terminal work in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth — the equivalent of the 
traditional junior college—permits 
a particularly wide selection of 
semiprofessional work. In the No- 
vember 1936 issue of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
Dr. John W. Harbeson, principal of 
the Pasadena Junior College, out- 


lines the offerings to those students . 


—about 60 per cent of the total— 
who are enrolled in_ terminal 
courses. He points out that there 
are four types of terminal work: 


1. Terminal courses in general edu- 
cation.—These consist of subject-mat- 
ter sequence courses above the core 
curriculum with provision for de- 
partmental majors. All of the twelve 
departments of the college provide 
majors for terminal students. These 
courses differ from the certificate 
courses, in that they are not designed 
to provide foundations for advanced 
study in the university but rather ar- 
ticulate immediately with the modern 
world of business and industry. 

2. Business education.—In this di- 
vision are included terminal courses 
in secretarial training, merchandising, 
accounting, and Business administra- 
tion. 

3. Vocational technology (aviation, 
electrical, mechanical, civil, and archi- 
tectural). — These terminal courses 
provide a general background in tech- 
nology rather than prepare for partic- 
ular jobs. An entire building adequate- 
ly equipped with modern power ma- 
chinery and technical laboratories is 
During 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years, 
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the students spend, virtually, their en- 
tire time from eight in the morning to 
five in the evening in these laborato- 
ries. 

4. Other terminal vocational cur- 
ricula.—These include the following: 
vocational music, journalism, forestry, 
landscape-gardening, nursing (offered 
in conjunction with Huntington Me- 
morial Hospital), physicians’ and 
dentists’ office assistants, laboratory 
technicians, vocational clothing, house- 
hold arts, and recreational leadership. 


Likewise, in the Los Angeles 
Junior College, there is every op- 
portunity for those wishing to ter- 
minate their formal education at 
the end of the junior college. Semi- 
professional offerings at Los An- 
geles include: architecture; art; 
business curricula: accounting, 
banking, general business and busi- 
ness law, merchandising; regis- 
trar’s assistants and school secre- 
taries; secretarial; civic health; 
cultural arts; music; nursing; peace 
officers; publications; and recrea- 
tional leadership. The programs of 
students in the semiprofessional 
course in the Los Angeles Junior 
College differ from those of stu- 
dents in similar fields in Pasadena, 
in that at least some work in the 
two-year program is not technical. 
In this nontechnical work, an ef- 
fort is made to develop in the stu- 
dents an “orientation to the social, 
economic, and spiritual life of the 
The San Jose State College also 
presents a wide choice from among 
27 curricula to over five hundred 
students enrolled in semiprofes- 
sional courses. 

We might proceed by calling the 
roll of most of the large junior col- 
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leges and many of the smaller in- 
stitutions and listening to responses 
about various semiprofessional 
courses offered in accordance with 


the demands of particular commun-. 


ities. It is sufficient for our pur- 
poses to consider these few illus- 
trations of a significant develop- 
ment in junior college curricula— 
the terminal  semiprofessional 
courses. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Easily one of the most significant 
changes in junior college curricula 
is the trend toward offerings in 
general education. The realization 
that the majority of students will 
not continue formal education be- 
yond the junior college, and the 
gradual awakening of universities 
and professional schools to the fact 
that breadth of vision and general 
understanding are equally as im- 
portant as a fund of specialized in- 
formation have accelerated move- 
ment in this direction. The cur- 
ricular changes to make possible 
general education have not been 
confined to junior colleges, but are 
found with considerable frequency 
in the first two years of work in the 
colleges and universities. Notably 
in the College of the University of 
Chicago, in the General College of 
the University of Minnesota, and in 
the University of Florida, far- 
reaching changes have been made. 
In these three schools we have an 
adaptation of general education to 
nearly every type of student. At 
the University of Chicago, we find 
a highly selected group of students 
paying a high tuition, while in the 
General College at the University of 
Minnesota, we find primarily stu- 
dents of below average ability in a 
state-supported institution. At the 
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University of Florida, the usual 
type of student at a state university 
is enrolled in the basic courses of 
the first two years of work. It must 
not be inferred that the institutions 
named are the only ones that have 
attempted to revise curricula toward 
a general education. They have, 
however, probably made more 
sweeping and significant changes. 
A catalogue study of junior col- 
leges and of offerings at the Junior 
college level reveals at least three 
significant changes in curricula for 
the purpose of offering general edu- 
cation. The first of these changes is 
in the prescription of groups of 
courses or sequences in particular 
fields. The second is in the offering 
of survey courses or the prescrip- 
tion of survey courses. The third is 
in permitting the student complete 
freedom in exploring fields of 
knowledge at will. Turning to the 
first, we may judge that it is a step 
toward general education, in that it 
supplants prescription of specific 
courses. In Mr. Schuytema’s study, 
already referred to, he concludes 
that there is a slight trend away 
from prescription of specific courses 
and toward prescription by field. He 
found that in the selected innovat- 
ing colleges and universities, 44 now 
make group prescription, that 32 
of the colleges and universities, se- 
lected at random, make similar pro- 
visions; while 29 junior colleges 
make group prescriptions. In re- 
gard to the second significant 
change in the same colleges, it was 
found that in the innovating group, 
older catalogues showed the offering 
of 7 survey courses; while newer 
catalogues showed the offering of 
42 survey courses. In the colleges 
selected at random, former cata- 
logues showed one survey course 
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offered, while recent catalogues 
showed 13 survey courses offered. 
In the junior colleges, an older 
catalogue showed one survey course 
offered, while the newest catalogue 
showed six survey courses offered. 
Again, we must point out that this 
study does not include the institu- 
tions which were not in existence 
ten years ago. 

Commenting on the preliminary 
report of Mr. Schuytema’s study, 
Professor Leonard V. Koos, of the 
University of Chicago, writes: 


The prophecy seems’ warranted 
that survey courses will become in- 
creasingly prominent as specific pre- 
scriptions and will gradually displace 
the group prescriptions in their pres- 
ent form. The group prescription was 
intended to assure breadth in the stu- 
dents contact with the diverse fields of 
learning, but it is, after all, only a short 
step in that diretion. Well-planned 
and well-taught survey courses are 
much better designed to serve such 
purposes as we have found to be 
emerging in the thought regarding the 
junior college curriculum, especially 
those purposes concerned with pro- 
viding for exploration and orienta- 
tion, fostering a broad, general educa- 
tion, rounding out general education, 
and synthesizing education horizon- 
tally.2 


We may next turn our attention 
to the more specific offering of the 
colleges where these changes are 
taking place. Just one example of 
the very common practice of pre- 
scribing sequences in certain fields 
is found in George Williams Col- 
lege of Chicago. In addition to re- 
quiring two survey courses, one in 
humanities, and one in_ physical 
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science, this college requires a se- 
quence of three majors in biology, 
three majors in social science, and 
two majors in English. As the facts 
mentioned above indicate, this type 
of prescription is found with con- 
siderable frequency in colleges and 
universities. 

In the prescription of survey 
courses, since there is a more defi- 
nite trend in this direction at the 
present time, we would do well to 
call attention to the offering and 
requirements of several institutions. 
Among the universities, attention 
has already been called to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University 
of Florida, and the General College 
of the University of Minnesota. At 
the University of Chicago, seven 
examinations must be passed suc- 
cessfully before entering the junior 
year. Of these, five are prescribed. 
They are in the field of physical 
science, social science, humanities, 
biological science, and English com- 
position. The student is free to 
elect two second-year sequences. 
These, of course, will be chosen 
according to the age and the future 
plan of the student. At the Univer- 
sity of Florida, the student must 
pass nine examinations before be- 
ginning his specialized work in 
the senior college. The following 
courses are prescribed: (1) man and 
the social world; (2) man and the 
physical world; (3) reading, speak- 
ing, writing; (4) man and his think- 
ing, and general mathematics (each 
counting as one-half unit); (5) hu- 
manities; and (6) man and the bio- 
logical world. A certain amount of 
flexibility in this curriculum is pro- 
vided for the best 25 per cent of the 
students. In the General College of 
the University of Minnesota, the 
students must pass six comprehen- 


Sive examinations. Two of these 
are prescribed in General and Con- 
temporary Problems. The other 
four are practically electives, ex- 
cept that they are chosen after suit- 
able guidance. 

Among the institutions operating 
distinctly as junior colleges, prob- 
ably the best example of the pre- 
scription of survey courses is found 
in the Chicago City Junior Col- 
leges. When these three colleges, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, 
Herzl Junior College, and Wright 
Junior College, opened in Septem- 
ber 1934, six survey courses were 
prescribed for every student who 
completed the two-year offering. 
These were: English, biological sci- 
ence, physical science, humanities, 
and two in social sciences. A com- 
prehensive examination was given 
for each of the surveys. A success- 
ful grade on the comprehensive ex- 
amination gave the student credit 
for six semester-hours of work. 
Therefore, in the two-year program, 
36 hours of the required 62 were 
prescribed in the surveys. The bal- 
ance of the work was elective, ex- 
cept that it was chosen with guid- 
ance. During the current school 
year the prescription of two years 
of social science survey was modi- 
fied, so that now students are re- 
quired to take only one year of 
social science. This change was 
brought about because of the diffi- 
culty experienced by preprofession- 
al students in getting the required 
courses for professional schools. 
Now exactly one-half of the aca- 
demic work is prescribed. The typi- 
cal program for the first year’s work 
is English survey, social science sur- 
vey, biological science survey or 
physical science survey, physical 
education, and two elective courses. 
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During the second year the typical 
program is biological science sur- 
vey or physical science survey (de- 
pending upon which was taken dur- 
ing the first year), humanities sur- 
vey, and three elective courses. 
Flexibility is given to this appar- 
ently rigid curriculum, through 
placement tests, the opportunity to 
take comprehensive examinations 
three times each year, and personnel 
adjustment. Entering freshmen, at 
the present time, are permitted to 
take a placement test in English, 
biological science, and physical sci- 
ence. If the examination warrants 
a successful grade, the student is 
permitted to enroll in the second 
semester of the survey course. At 
the end of one semester, the stu- 
dent takes the regular comprehen- 
sive examination. Success in the 
comprehensive examination carries 
six semester-hours of credit. Enter- 
ing freshmen also have an oppor- 
tunity to take the regular compre- 
hensive examination in all fields. 
If any of these examinations is 
passed, the student is given credit 
for six semester-hours in the field. 

The third type of curriculum for 
general education is something en- 
tirely different from the prescrip- 
tions mentioned. It is the type of 
program permitting complete free- 
dom in the selection of courses. 
Sarah Lawrence College in New 
York is an example of the complete 
freedom some schools offer. There 
the students are engaged in an ex- 
periment in self-education in the 
fields of their interests. Similarly 
at Bard College, also in New York, 
a program of complete freedom is 
provided. At Bard, students select 
courses, with advice, in the fields of 
their interest as carried forward 
from high school. From this core 
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they branch out taking introductory 
courses in subjects that have inter- » 
est for them. 

No treatment of this type of cur- 
riculum would be adequate without 
some discussion of Stephens College 
in Missouri. While Stephens Col- 
lege sets up its requirements for 
the Associate in Arts as six hours 
of English composition, two hours 
of physical education, and fifty- 
four hours of elective work, it sug- 
gests definite programs according to 
interest. 

All three of these colleges are in- 
terested in general education, yet 
the curriculum is posited on a phi- 
losophy completely different from 
that of the colleges we have just 
considered. The approach in these 
three colleges is entirely pragmatic, 
and they depend on the student’s 
judgment as the basis of his general 
education. This indicates a parallel 
suggestion to those colleges inter- 
ested in general education but hesi- 
tant about prescribing specific fields 
of knowledge as the criteria of that 
general education. 

Whether or not our junior col- 
leges have made curricular changes 
adequate to meet the needs of a 
changing world is a problem that 
presents itself to every one con- 
cerned with the junior college move- 
ment. The brief description which 
I have given of some of the changes 
that appear significant to me—the 
enrichment of offerings, the increase 
in preprofessional work, the devel- 
opment of semiprofessional cur- 
ricula, and the movement toward 
general education—may stimulate 
a more complete collection of data 
and a scientific approach to the 
study of the problem. If I have ac- 
complished that, I shall have ful- 
filled my purpose. 
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The Improvement of Classroom Instruction 


EUGENE 5S. 


Before suggesting techniques for 
use in educating on the junior col- 
lege level, it is necessary to discuss 
in part the philosophy which should 
underlie any teaching in the junior 
college. This is the college which 
lies nearest the people, and while in 
the very nature of the case there 
is a wide variety of aims and objec- 
tives to fit situations in individual 
localities, these do not preclude the 
general bases of purpose to be at- 
tained in the junior college. 

We must apprehend the whole- 


ness of man as we apprehend the. 


wholeness of a Beethoven sym- 
phony, not by hearing the instru- 
ments in the orchestra play one by 
one, first the drums, then the cym- 
bals, then the woodwinds, then the 
strings—but by hearing them play 
together, and so getting the whole- 
ness of the music as it arises from 
the interaction of the separate con- 
tributions. In the same way the 
wholeness of human nature needs 
the whole orchestra of human sci- 
ence to reveal it. If we try the other 
plan, listening to what physiology 
says about a man’s body, and then 
to what psychology says about his 
mind, and then tacking the one bit 
of hearsay on to the other, we shall 
miss the wholeness of the man and 
make a pretty mess of things when 
we put our knowledge into educa- 
tional practice. The figure is from 
L. P. Jacks. 

In educational practice we have 
followed the process of analysis so 
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long that we seem to have a feeling 
of hesitancy if not of helplessness 
when we are confronted with the 
idea of wholeness. Now that we 
recognize the necessity of consider- 
ing the functioning of this whole- 
ness, body and mind together as an 
inseparable entity, what is_ the 
method of procedure in respect to 
developing—should we say educat- 
ing—it? 

We recall H. C. Morrison’s defi- 
nitions of elementary, secondary, 
and higher education: elementary— 
wholly directed ; secondary—becom- 
ing more and more self-directed; 
higher—wholly self-directed. His 
definition of education is “becom- 
ing a person who knows what to 
do.”” The emphasis is upon “becom- 
ing.” There is action in this pattern 
of education, a shifting from control 
from without to control from within. 
There is growth, development, life, 
to the end that the individual on ter- 
minating his education has become, 
step-by-step, gradually but surely 
an individual not only capable of 
but actually knowing what to do. 

In accordance with Morrison, 
might we not say then that it is the 
function of the junior college to 
provide for youth, on an ever-in- 
creasing scale, opportunities for 
self-guidance, to the end that when 
they leave its classrooms they may 
have had a scholastic career termi- 
nal in this respect, whether they go 
on to higher education or leave 
school for vocational life? We are 
placing grave responsibility upon 
the junior college but it is my firm 
conviction that the opportunity for 
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a constructive synthesis in develop- 
ing personality justifies it. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 


In the improvement of classroom 
instruction for the development of 
self-directed individuals there are 
four contributing factors with which 
to reckon: (1) the instructor, (2) 
the pupil, (3) subject matter, and 
(4) the atmosphere or environment 
in which the learning process takes 
place. To improve instruction we 
first improve the instructor. Dili- 
gent search for instructors in the 
field of the junior college leads to 
the discovery by and large that they 
must be educated on the job. 

The junior college instructor 
should keep up with life about him. 
Many know more about principles 
of government than about how it 
functions. Many know more about 
principles of economics than about 
their application. Many know how 
to live better than how to live with 
people. Many do not know social 
values. 

The junior college instructor 
should keep up with changes in the 
profession. He should realize that 
the community is a classroom, that 
growth is continuous, that learning 
is an active process, that synthesis 
should precede analysis, and that he 
has increasing responsibility for se- 
lecting subject matter. 

The junior college instructor 
should be an experimentalist. He 
should try the unit plan with drill 
and evaluation. He should try out 
symposium and panel methods of 
presentation. He should be intelli- 
gently critical of the school commu- 
nity, subject matter, colleagues, and 
students. The thinking that students 
do is not likely to be better than that 
which they see around them. 
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The junior college instructor 
should be a “doer” in society. Ac- 
tivity with others is an essential to 
growth. As a basis for learning to 
live today and tomorrow, students 
must have worthy examples and in- 
telligent advice. 

The junior college instructor 
should face reality. He needs more 
realism. He needs to contact life 
through many helpful media. He 
needs to receive increasing ability 
in planning co-operative enterprises, 
He needs to develop ability to sift 
fact from wishful thinking and 
propaganda of vested-interest pres- 
sure-groups. He needs to develop a 
sense of social responsibility and 
loyalty to the American ideal— 
democracy. 

We who are administrators have 
the responsibility (1) to show in- 
structors how educational principles 
should determine practice; (2) to 
help with concrete and practical ma- 
terials in classroom work; (3) to 
get instructors away from formal 
classroom procedure through atten- 
tion to health, social relations, eco- 
nomic consciousness, world neigh- 
borliness; (4) to provide laboratory 
atmosphere, stimulating experiment 
toward constant improvement of 
classroom instruction; (5) to de- 
velop ways and means adequately 
to evaluate the results of instruc- 
tion; (6) to provide for faculty in- 
terchange of ideas, exchange lec- 
tures, symposia, and discussion for 
the purpose of broadening the sub- 
ject matter of individual courses 
and correlating the curriculum. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENT 


The junior college student is a 
whole and brings the whole organ- 
ism to class, to play, to work. This 
may be Gestaltic in tone but never- 
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theless true. Glands and organs as 
well as head and hands are always 
there. Classroom instruction may 
be improved by taking this fact into 
consideration. | 

The junior college student should 
have hobbies. These should be 
known and encouraged by the in- 
structor. 

The junior college student should 
enjoy a pupil-teacher relationship 
that is mutually beneficial. This 
relationship is more important than 
the average instructor is aware. 

The junior college student should 
be encouraged to assume an in- 
creased share in planning the pro- 
gram of procedure. If sharing is 
encouraged the school situation be- 
comes largely the student’s respon- 
sibility, co-operation becomes a 
habit and school an opportunity. 

The junior college student should 
do more purposing. It is not meant 
to imply that the student neces- 
sarily should decide, wholly, pur- 
poses in the classroom but he should 
be encouraged to make the class 
purpose a purpose for the develop- 
ment of his own _ individuality. 
Growth depends on _ seeing the 
“why” and making it one’s own. 

The junior college student should 
participate in guiding and directing 
classroom activities as well as extra- 
classroom activities. Through organ- 
ization, formal and informal pro- 
cedure, conferences, and discus- 
sions, the leadership qualities so 
necessary in self-directive activity 
can be developed. 

The junior college student should 
assume responsibility for classroom 
government since problems are the 
student’s more definitely than the 
instructor’s. This is a_ practical 


basis for co-operative living to- 
gether. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE SUBJECT MATTER 

Returning to the philosophy of 
the necessity for the development 
of the whole man we must consider 
our choices of subject matter with 
care. Being fully mindful that 
much, possibly 85 per cent, of the 
subject matter is forgotten within 
a short time after graduation, we 
must give more than passing con- 
sideration to the residual effects the 
classroom experience gives. 

What are these residual effects? 
Will you think back with me to 
your first two years in college? 
What do you recall from chemistry, 
college algebra, history, or English? 
This question has been put to many. 
The answers lead to three forms of 
expression: (a) mental-habit pat- 
terns, (b) interest, and (c) condi- 
tioning emotional attitudes. 

Recalling Kilpatrick’s well-known 
example of teaching attitudes 
through the medium of commercial 
arithmetic, many attitudes are 
formed. Among these may be men- 
tioned his attitude toward the in- 
structor who encouraged or became 
impatient; toward his classmates— 
they helped or laughed; toward 
school; toward society; toward law 
and order; toward self; as well as 
his attitude toward commercial 
arithmetic; toward subject matter; 
toward mastery and learning, and 
so forth. 

Four principles should be ap- 
plied: (1) Subject matter should 
relate to life, with the present, with 
the individual community. (2) 
Classroom problems should be mod- 
ern or provide for interpretation in 
the light of the present situation. 
There is more zest in seeking to 
solve a problem that has not been 
solved than to seek to find the solu- 
tion already made. (3) Textbooks, 
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not a textbook, should be used. A 
small rental fee may be paid in view 
of a purchase. Class and depart- 
mental libraries are indispensable. 
Students should co-operate in the 
selection of books. (4) The class- 
room instruction should carry over 
into the home. This is the natural 
outcome. In one community the 
parents became so interested in a 
unit being studied at school that 
they did as much work and reading 
on the unit as the students did. 

With reference to method, it is 
suggested that there should be daily 
reviews by way of introduction and 
summaries at the end of the class 
period; that periodic tests be used 
for more objective diagnosis for 
remedial teaching and that these 
tests be used as a teaching device; 
and that the work be organized in 
large units having some of the fol- 
lowing steps: emotional approach; 
exploration; organization, selection, 
and solution; and summary and 
test. 

Due emphasis should be placed 
on health education, character edu- 
cation, safety education, and thrift 
education. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ATMOSPHERE 


The atmosphere in which the 
learning process takes place should 
provide for: tapping life, explor- 
ing environment, interacting with 
people naturally, enjoying and using 
race heritage, expressing oneself, 
seeking and finding out the answer, 
conferring, sharing, planning, co- 
operating, evaluating, creating, and 
re-creating. It should provide for 


doing socially useful work such as 
helping to eliminate pests from 
community, beautifying and land- 
scaping certain parts of the commu- 
nity, assisting in social service ac- 
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tivities, and participating in the 
reduction of vice and crime. Re- 
cently in a Midwestern city college 
students ousted slot machines, 
marble games, and other gambling 
paraphernalia in two days. The city 
“dads” had repeatedly tried and 
failed. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE PROJECTS 


Since 1927 the faculty at Chris- 
tian College has engaged in study 
and experimentation in the field of 
the junior college. Two interesting 
projects have been instituted this 
year. Believing in the wholeness 
idea as applied to the individual and 
to subject matter, exchange lectures 
were undertaken, and to stimulate 
exchange of ideas between students 
and faculty on inclusive subjects 
there are symposia and discussions, 


EXCHANGE LECTURES 


Objectives.—To bring the various 
departments into close relation with 
each other; to show that there is 
an essential unity to the college pro- 
gram; to assist the student in 
co-ordinating subject matter; to 
stimulate the instructors in study, 
research and in extending the re- 
stricted sphere of specialized learn- 
ing; to orient the student and inter- 
est him in the vast problem of living, 
rather than in the achievement pri- 
marily of credits and grades. 

Method. — Each instructor sub- 
mitted two lists of lectures: one, the 
titles of lectures to be given in his 
courses; another, the titles of lec- 
tures he was willing to give in other 
courses. 

Result.—About 55 lectures were 
offered as exchange lectures for 
other departments; about as many 
were requested to be given in spe- 
cific classes. Thirty-five exchange 
lectures have been given to date. 
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About as many more are to be given 
during this term. 

Evaluation.—It is impossible to 
evaluate this experiment at the pres- 
ent time. However, some of the 
objectives seem to have been at- 
tained. Exchange of ideas between 
departments, stimulus to instruc- 
tors and students, occasional relief 
from monotony in the classroom, 
has elevated the tone and increased 
the interest of instructors and stu- 
dents. Many favorable comments 
have been heard from the students. 
These will be collected, classified 
and made available at the end of 
the year. 


SAMPLE SYMPOSIA 


“Toward an American Culture” 

Four discussions: (1) What is 
culture? (2) What is American cul- 
ture? (3) What can various fields 
of knowledge contribute to the cre- 
ation of improved American cul- 
ture? (4) How can Christian Col- 
lege contribute to the creation of an 
American culture? 

Personnel: Chairman and _ five 
instructors from fine arts, religion 
and philosophy, science, and home- 
making or business. 

Procedure: Announcement of 
problem and procedure by chair- 
man, four-minute talks by each par- 
ticipant, twenty to thirty minutes 
for discussion, and remainder of 
time for student participation. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


Following are excerpts from re- 
ports of classroom procedures in 
four departments of the college: 

English. — The monotonous and 
irksome nature of the conventional 
technique used in English composi- 
tion, a condition of which both 
teachers and students complain, but 
rarely seek to alter, could be alle- 


viated by the adoption of laboratory 
methods. Many secondary school 
English departments successfully 
organize their courses on the unit 
basis and employ laboratory proce- 
dure. A similar system should be 
adopted in the junior college. Such 
a revision would secure a mastery 
of essentials by a far greater num- 
ber of students, provide for individ- 
ual difference in students, and re- 
place the atmosphere of tedium and 
inertia frequently characteristic of 
the composition class with one of 
interest and vitality. 
Chemistry.—This no doubt is not 
a remarkable innovation, but hav- 
ing been brought up on the Latin 
proverb, “Repitio est mater studio- 
orum,” the speaker has been stress- 
ing repetition in his chemistry 
classes; namely, the relationship of 
each new idea with those learned 
before. We spend the first part of 
each hour in reviewing and during 
the presentation of new material 
often ask the students to recall 
earlier knowledge of the same facts. 
This repetition seems extremely im- 
portant in view of the vast accumu- 
lation of knowledge, both fact and 
theory, in recent years. If we do 
not review and scrutinize our knowl- 
edge frequently we resemble the 
rag-pickers of Paris who knew only 
the exterior of all the grand man- 
sions, but not the interior of one. 
Foreign Languages. — In classes 
in foreign languages we find that a 
large amount of sight translation in 
class is more stimulating than the 
constant rehashing of material pre- 
pared in advance. The prepared 
material can be covered rapidly and 
much time given to sight transla- 
tion. Attention should be called to 
the similarities, not always appar- 
ent to students, between foreign and 
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English words. Guessing should be 
encouraged. In this way a real read- 
ing knowledge of a language can be 
acquired rather rapidly. 

Botany. — Introduce students to 
the plant kingdom, comparing it to 
the members of the receiving line, 
and call the roll of the four great 
divisions of plants to show advan- 
tage of classification. Spend one 
period drawing, discussing the func- 
tions and describing the structures 
of a seed plant. This will introduce 
the subject of organs as _ roots, 
leaves, and so forth. Then allow 
for a study of the co-ordination of 
these organs, tissues, and the like, 
with the result that the plant lives. 
Then show that every activity of 
any organ depends ultimately upon 
the combined activity of cells. The 
next obvious structure to study is 
the cell. The logical conclusion is 
of course that the cell is the impor- 
tant unit of structure and function. 
This is followed by a detailed study 
of the cell. It has been the expe- 
rience of the speaker that by this 
method students grasp the subject 
matter much more quickly and the 
significance of the cell much more 
profoundly, than by an abstract and 
formal method. 


SUM MARY 


1. The philosophy underlying 
teaching on the junior college level 
is recognition of the wholeness of 
the individual, that the body and 
mind are an inseparable entity. Its 
task is to guide the student in mak- 
ing of himself a wholly self-direct- 
ing individual, his scholastic career 
in the junior college to be terminal 
in this respect. 

2. The junior college instructor 
should be a person who not only 
knows the principles of his subject 
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from textbooks but also knows their 
application to life. He should keep 
up professionally and be an experi- 
mentalist with a variety of methods 
of presentation of subject matter. 
He should be active in his social en- 
vironment and should be able to face 
reality. 

3. The administrator must pro- 
vide the laboratory atmosphere for 
his school, encouraging experiment 
toward constant improvement of 
classroom instruction. He should 
provide for faculty interchange of 
ideas, exchange lectures, symposia, 
discussion, and so forth, as a stimu- 
lus toward the correlation of the 
curriculum. 

4. The student should have an 
increasing share in planning the 
program of procedure, thereby mak- 
ing the situation largely his respon- 
sibility, co-operation becoming a 
habit, and school an opportunity. 
Classroom government should be 
largely the student’s responsibility. 

do. Subject matter is largely for- 
gotten. Residual effects in after 
years are seen to be the formation 
of mental habit patterns and the 
conditioning of emotional responses 
toward instructors, classmates, and 
the subject. Subject matter should 
provide for interpretation in the 
light of the present day and should 
carry over into life. Extensive use 
of libraries is important. 

6. The atmosphere of the college 
should promote seeking and finding 
the answer and should lead to so- 
cially useful integration of the in- 
dividual into his community. 

7. Recommendations in practice: 
the Christian College faculty are 
giving exchange lectures and meet- 
ing for symposia and discussion on 
phases of the subject, ““Toward an 
American Culture.” 
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Education Through Extra-Class Participations 


The purpose of this paper is, 
first, to consider fundamental tenets 
which should actuate the adminis- 
tration of out-of-class life in col- 
lege; and second, to sketch a plan 
of operating out-of-class participa- 
tions in harmony with these tenets. 
Fundamental tenets which should 
determine the nature and extent of 
out-of-class life in college are: 

First, college education can be no 
more effective than the functional 
services conceived in the total phi- 
losophy of the college. College ad- 
ministrators agree, in the main, that 
education is bi-polar and that po- 
tential educational values are as 
current in the out-of-class college 
life as in the in-class life. As a con- 
sequence, the former is entitled to 
as systematic and adequate admin- 
istration as the latter. Acceptance 
of this point of view, however, 
avails little unless it is translated 
into purposeful realization of the 
inherent educational values of out- 
of-class life. Out-of-class life should 
not be allowed to remain wholly 
spontaneous, unregulated, apart 
from the in-class program. Ad- 
ministrative officers, faculty, and 
student officers should continuously 
strive to articulate the total edu- 
cational opportunities of the col- 
lege. Out-of-class life should, there- 
fore, motivate in-class life and in- 
class life should generate out-of- 
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class activities. The instructional 
objectives of the out-of-class life 
should be integrated with those of 
the college. 

Second, out-of-class activities 
should encourage practice in the re- 
finements of social behavior and 
group living. The college milieu 
can become a normal, natural com- 
munity in which the desires and 
efforts of students to organize and 
maintain a co-operative, controlled, 
and democratic college group life 
may be realized. The college com- 
munity is potentially a_ realistic 
laboratory of social living for prac- 
ticing students in the principles and 
proprieties of discreet social con- 
duct and corporate campus citizen- 
ship. Students, as a consequence, 
should be assigned as much direct 
responsibility as possible for the de- 
termination, development, and ad- 
ministration of their communal life. 

Third, a goal of student participa- 
tion should be the careful cultiva- 
tion of varying abilities and the ex- 
ploration of diversified interests and 
aptitudes on the part of many in- 
dividuals rather than high profi- 
ciencies on the part of only a se- 
lected few. The most precious value 
in college is the evolution of a per- 
son. The major problem of the 
college is to organize and introduce 
youth to a _ constructive social 
milieu. Many students can _ ob- 
tain necessary self-development ex- 
periences if responsibilities and op- 
portunities are widely spread over 
the student body. A student, for in- 
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stance, should hold but one elective 
office. As a result unexpected talent 
for management can be discovered. 
More students, as a consequence, 
will have an opportunity to feel im- 
portant; to develop self-confidence, 
and to acquire the elements of so- 
ciability and leadership. Analysis 
of leadership jobs and training in 
the techniques of their successful 
performance should be _ provided 
through orientation courses for offi- 
cers. Student initiative without fac- 
ulty domination should be empha- 
sized, although faculty advice on 
crucial matters should always be 
available. 

Fourth, out-of-class life should 
have a physical and social setting 
that will be favorable to healthful 
living and wholesome social de- 
velopment. Health officers, hos- 
pitals, clinics, and an inclusive pro- 
gram of physical welfare and recrea- 
tion should be an integral part of 
the college equipment. Beautiful 
grounds, attractive residence halls, 
clubrooms, social and recreational 
facilities, intelligent rules and regu- 
lations, and desirable off-campus re- 
lationships inspire normal social 
growth. 

Fifth, out-of-class activities 
should stimulate the adjustment of 
individual students to appropriate 
campus groups. Every life has its 
zero hour and usually at the college 
age. Many students either come to 
college with or develop in college 
peculiar mental quirks and twists 
which are a source of serious dis- 
turbance. Extreme introversions, 
unfortunate idiosyncrasies, dispar- 
aging eccentricities, and obvious 
lack of self-confidence and social 
adaptability are common. Every 


such problem presents an adjust- 
ment difficulty for which an alertly 
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administered out-of-class organiza- 
tion can offer a solution. Perturbing 
emergencies of various kinds like- 
wise force themselves upon all types 
of students. The proffering of guid- 
ance assistance to such students and 
release from mental disturbances 
through the out-of-class organiza- 
tion is a challenge to be cherished. 

Sixth, in view of our present 
technological civilization, the im- 
portance of cultivating wholesome 
leisure interests through out-of- 
class participations assumes large 
proportions. Purposeful and satis- 
fying reading, discussion clubs, 
hobbies, sports, music, dramatics, 
convocations, social and cultural 
programs can be extensively used 
in the desirable consumption of 
leisure. 

Seventh, a careful record of each 
student’s participations in out-of- 
class activities should be kept as a 
guide in securing distribution and 
diversification of participations and 
as a check against participation 
overloads. In terms of individual 
overloads it may be desirable to 
decrease either the in-class load or 
the out-of-class load, or both. 

Eight, out-of-class activities which 
require systematic and continuous 
instruction for successful and skill- 
ful performance should be included 
in the regular in-class schedule of 
instruction. 

Finally, out-of-class activities 
should be continually evaluated in 
terms of their articulation with the 
total educational program of the 
college. The effectiveness of every 
project should be appraised in terms 
of its contribution to individual de- 
velopment. Obsolescent activities 
should be rejuvenated or abolished. 
New activities to meet revealed 
needs and changing conditions 
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should be initiated. Continuous ef- 
fort should be exerted to improve 
service and eliminate waste motion. 


PLAN OF OPERATION 


In order to give substance to the 
foregoing tenets an extracurricular 
division needs to be developed with- 
in the college organization for the 
functional administration of out-of- 
class activities. This division should 
be one of the major instructional 
divisions of the college. The fac- 
ulty head of this division and the 
full-time members of the division’s 
staff should have professional equip- 
ment, cultural background, and 
guidance assets commensurate with 
their responsibilities and compa- 
rable in other respects to the re- 
quirements for instructional leader- 
ship in the in-class program of the 
college. 

The general administrative re- 
sponsibility of the out-of-class divi- 
sion should be vested in a faculty 
head of the division. Specific re- 
sponsibility for each individual r- 
ganization should be assigned to a 
faculty sponsor and student officers. 
In view of the potential integrating 
contributions of out-of-class life to 
the well-balanced growth of the in- 
dividual student and to the total 
educational objectives of a college, 
it is highly desirable that the head 
of out-of-class activities also be di- 
rector of student personnel. His 
office can as a result serve as a cen- 
ter of adequate information for 
individual faculty members who 
have strategic guidance relation- 
ships with individual students. The 
extra-class division head _ should 
also be a member of all campus- 
wide policy-making committees of 
the faculty, such as committees on 
administration, instruction, health, 
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and so forth. He should also very 
properly teach an orientation course 
in life careers as a part of his guid- 
ance responsibility. 

A campus-wide organization of 
students should be developed for 
effective student participation in 
the administration of the out-of- 
class life. The student association 
Should be given a broad grant of 
power by the president and faculty 
for a definite period of years. Its 
constitution and statutes should de- 
fine the functions of the association, 
the responsibilities of its officers, 
the manner of their election, meth- 
ods of administering finances, and 
provisions for initiative, referen- 
dum, etc. The campus-wide stu- 
dent organization should provide 
for sufficient subordinate divisions 
to encourage and administer inti- 
mately every phase of desirable 
out-of-class life. 

At Stephens College the functions 
of the Civic Association, which is 
the all-school organization for the 
administration of campus life, are 
performed by a legislature whose 
powers as defined in the constitu- 
tion are to organize, regulate, and 
supervise the activities of the five 
major divisions of Civic Associa- 
tion; to charter, control, and direct 
all non-academic activities; to ad- 
minister the taxation powers of all 
student organizations; to regulate 
the finances of the divisions; to 
maintain order, decorum, and cam- 
pus morale; and to make laws and 
prescribe penalties for their vio- 
lation within the restrictions of the 
constitution. The members of legis- 
lature, all of whom are selected in 
a campus-wide spring election each 
year, consist:of the four officers of 
Civic Association; the president of 
each of the five major divisions of 
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Civic Association; and five repre- 
sentatives of the junior class. The 
class presidents and the president 
of the Burrall Bible Class sit on 
legislature, but with the power of 
discussion only. The faculty spon- 
sor of Civic Association and its legis- 
lature is the head of the out-of-class 
division of the college. 

The regulations and policies of 
Civic Association, all of which affect 
out-of-class life, are administered 
by legislature through the officers 
of the five major divisions of Civic 
Association, and the officers of each 
major division in turn administer 
the program of their division 
through the officers of their sub- 
divisional organizations. The major 
divisions are the Administrative 
Division, the Pan-Hellenic Division, 
the Student Activity Division, the 
Campus Service Division, and the 
Division of Publications. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 


Every girl residing in or identi- 
fied with a campus residence hall is 
a member of the Administrative 
Division of Civic Association and is 
directly represented in the house 
council of her hall, which is spon- 
sored by a full-time faculty coun- 
selor. The governing body of the 
Administrative Division is its Ad- 
ministrative Council, which is com- 
posed of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer of 
the division, the presidents, vice- 
presidents, and house managers of 
the house councils of the nine resi- 
dence halls, four representatives of 
the junior class, the senior sister 
chairman, and two faculty sponsors. 
One of the faculty sponsors is the 
chairman of the residence hall coun- 
selors. The head of the extracur- 


ricular division is the other faculty 
sponsor of Administrative Council. 
The functions of Administrative 
Council are: (1) to assist individ- 
ual girls in their adjustment to the 
ideals of Stephens College, to its 
code of honor, and to its principles 
of co-operative social living; (2) to 
preserve and promote high-grade 
campus morale; (3) to make recom- 
mendation to legislature; and (4) 
to direct the recreational life within 
the residence halls. 


PAN-HELLENIC DIVISION 


The Pan-Hellenic Division of 
Civic Association embraces in its 
membership all students belonging 
to a social sorority or social group. 
Each group is sponsored by a fac- 
ulty member. Every girl who wishes 
to join a sorority is assured of an 
invitation. About 85 per cent of the 
girls join a sorority. The girls with- 
in each residence hall who do not 
wish to join a sorority constitute a 
social group within their own hall 
and are sponsored by their hall 
counselor. The governing body of 
the Pan-Hellenic Division is its Pan- 
Hellenic Council the members of 
which are the four major officers 
of the division, one representative 
from each sorority, and a faculty 
sponsor. The non-sorority groups 
within the residence halls also have 
a campus-wide council with its 
major officers, a representative from 
each hall, and the faculty sponsor 
of the group. The functions of the 
Council are to discuss problems and 
projects of mutual interest to the 
sororities and social groups and to 
prepare for the approval of legisla- 
ture necessary regulations and poli- 
cies for the preservation of Stephens 
social ideals and for the promotion 
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of high standards of personal edu- 
cation on the part of the individuals 
comprising each group. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY DIVISION 


The Student Activity Division of 
Civic Association comprises the 
members of all classes, honorary 
societies, clubs, and hobby groups. 
Each organization has its faculty 
sponsor. Student Activity Board is 
the governing body of this division 
composed of the division’s major 
officers, one representative from 
each organization within the divi- 
sion and the faculty sponsor of the 
division. The functions of the board 
are to discuss important problems 
of common interest to the member 
groups, to enforce with the approval 
of legislature such program stand- 
ards, regulations, and budget re- 
quirements as are necessary to in- 
sure individual and group achieve- 
ments in harmony with the educa- 
tional policies of the college, and to 
cultivate a campus interest in a wide 
variety of hobbies. 


CAMPUS SERVICE DIVISION 


Any girl who offers herself for 
a campus service is a member of 
the Campus Service Division of 
Civic Association. Each service 
group is sponsored by a faculty 
member. Campus Service Board, 
the governing group of this division, 
is composed of its four major offi- 
cers, the managers of the two tea- 
rooms, one representative from each 
residence hall, and a faculty spon- 
sor. The functions of this board are 
to operate its tearooms in accord- 
ance with campus needs and to sur- 
render its profits to the student loan 
fund, to supervise monthly birth- 
day dinners, to provide flowers and 
reading material for the infirmary, 


and to perform other desirable cam- 
pus services. 


DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 


The Division of Publications of 
Civic Association has as its mem- 
bers the staffs of and subscribers to 
the student publications. Each pub- 
lication has its faculty sponsor. The 
governing body of the division is 
the Board of Publications, composed 
of the four major officers of the 
division, the editor of each of the 
four student publications, two jun- 
ior members from each staff, and 
the faculty sponsor of the division. 
The functions of the division are: 
to share publication experiences, to 
discuss desirable procedures for im- 
parting desirable information and 
for creating wholesome public opin- 
ion, to stimulate interest in creative 
writing, to cultivate appreciation 
of campus cultural opportunities, 
and to encourage campus-wide con- 
sumption of and participation in 
out-of-class activities. 

The faculty assists the extracur- 
ricular program in a number of 
ways. To assist the officers, an ad- 
visory faculty sponsor is provided 
for each organization as previously 
indicated. In addition, each member 
of the faculty is a friendly personal 
adviser to a small group of students, 
whom he comes to know quite well. 
Full-time hall counselors, who are 
directly responsible to the head of 
the extracurricular division, con- 
tribute in a variety of ways to the 
possibilities of effective residence- 
hall life and assist the girls in solv- 
ing their many personal problems. 
The College committee on adminis- 
tration consisting of the dean of ad- 
ministration, the dean of instruc- 
tion, the head of the extracurricular 
division, and three faculty members 
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is the final authority below the 
president of the College, to whom 
serious matters and matters of pol- 
icy requiring administrative action 
are referred. 

The Civic Association through its 
finance committee is responsible for 
the operation of a student-organiza- 
tion-fund bank where the funds of 
all campus organizations are de- 
posited and audited monthly. Funds 
are issued from this bank by a stu- 
dent banker on requisition of the 
treasurer of a school organization, 
following the approval of the or- 
ganization’s membership and its 
faculty sponsor. The bank, togeth- 
er with its records, is housed in the 
business offices of the College and 
is sponsored by an instructor in 
accounting. 

The College has provided an office 
and a headquarters room for the 
Civic Association, where the legisla- 
ture, the major divisions, and vari- 
ous committees hold their official 
meetings. All records of the Civic 
Association, of its major divisions 
and subdivisions, as well as _ the 
library of the extracurricular divi- 
sion, are preserved in this room and 
are available to officers and stu- 
dents as needed. A new student- 
activity building and equipment to 
house the extracurricular division 
has recently been approved by the 
Board of Curators. 

Seventy-eight units of out-of- 
class organization are now included 
in the Civic Association of Stephens 
College. A student can hold but one 
elective office. As a consequence 


more than six hundred elective and 
appointive officers are assuming re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
enterprises of the various campus 
organizations. Every senior student 
has at least one campus responsi- 
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bility. About 65 per cent of our en- 
tering students are graduated. Every 
young woman of the 903 on campus 
is sharing in the projects and pro- 
grams of one or more of these 
groups. The officers of the seventy- 
eight campus organizations for next 
year will be elected this spring. The 
election code of Civic Association 
provides for the approval by legis- 
lature and by the faculty sponsors 
of major divisions of nominating 
petitions for all major officers, for 
the statement of a platform by each 
nominee, for a stump speaker and 
for a campaign manager of each 
candidate, for limitation of cam- 
paign advertising expenses, for a 
mass meeting in which each candi- 


‘date speaks, for preferential voting 


on a secret ballot, and the presenta- 
tion of the successful candidates in 
a mass meeting the evening of elec- 
tion day. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


The essential administrative pro- 
cedures that make the maintenance 
of so many activities possible are 
the numerous techniques for the 
adjustment of student officers and 
planned sponsors’ meetings for the 
articulation of faculty leadership 
within the extra-class division. Each 
group of new officers, assisted by 
its sponsor, is required each spring 
to formulate definite organization 
plans for the next year, to present 
a budget acceptable to legislature, 
and at the end of the next year to 
submit a written report on the suc- 
cess of its program and its budget 
operations for the year, together 
with recommendations and sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the 
organization. The annual reports 
of officers and sponsors are bound 
into a volume report of extra-class 
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activities, which becomes a histori- 
cal record of activities for each year 
and is filed in the extracurricular 
library. A two-day conference of stu- 
dent leaders and faculty sponsors is 
held each fall before the opening of 
school, when plans and projects for 
the year are determined and pre- 
sented to legislature for its ap- 
proval. A parliamentary law school 
for officers and an accountancy 
school for treasurers is conducted 
at the beginning of the school year. 
At the close of these schools objec- 
tive tests are given to discover the 
extent to which officers have learned 
the nature of their responsibilities. 
Further instruction is then given to 
individual officers who need it. 

A series of informational man- 
uals and handbooks are published 
under the auspices of Civic Asso- 
ciation and its divisions for the 
guidance of officers in the effective 
assumption of their responsibilities 
and as a means of encouraging in- 
telligent and co-operative participa- 
tion on the part of the members of 
the various student organizations. 
A campus leaders’ manual, contain- 
ing job specifications for most cam- 
pus positions, is issued to new offi- 
cers by Civic Association. For the 
student body as a whole, the Civic 
Association sponsors an extracur- 
ricular library and the issuance 
each year of a student handbook. 
The Administrative Council issues 
to each student each year a book- 
let, Principles of Living at Stephens, 
and the Pan-Hellenic Council pro- 
vides a copy of Smartly Speaking 
for each new student. These book- 
lets serve as guides to co-operative 
citizenship, approved social con- 
duct, suitable dress for various oc- 
casions, and attractive room deco- 
ration. Objective tests are given to 


all students each year on their 
knowledge of Principles of Living 
and Smartly Speaking. Follow-up 
instruction is given to individuals 
who make a low score on the tests. 
The Pan-Hellenic Council issues a 
manual of pledge training to soror- 
ity pledges, and the hall counselors 
maintain a manual on residence 
hall administration for their own 
guidance and the direction of their 
student officers. The Board of Pub- 
lications issues to candidates for 
the publication staffs a manual on 
the administration of campus pub- 
lications. 

Every organization adopts each 
year a school or community service 
project. These projects include 
contributions to the student activ- 
ity building, interior decoration of 
the college country club, scholar- 
ships, book exchange, swap shop, 
sponsored cultural programs, gifts 
to orphanages and to crippled chil- 
dren’s hospitals, and services to 
needy families in the community. 
One organization sponsors the ac- 
tivities of a newsboys club. Break- 
fast is furnished to the boys each 
Sunday morning. After breakfast a 
member of the organization pre- 
sents the Sunday-school lesson to 
the boys. One sorority is making a 
substantial contribution each year 
to the library of a high school in the 
Ozarks. 

Elastic opportunities for partici- 
pation in out-of-class activities are 
provided, but are scheduled at hours 
which interfere least with prepara- 
tion for in-class activities. The 
governing boards of the divisions 
of Civic Association meet weekly in 
the late afternoon. All clubs meet 
twice each month in Monday night 
and Thursday night groups so that 
there is only one club night each 
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week from seven to eight o’clock. 
Elective vesper services on each 
Sunday and required vespers on 
each Wednesday are held from 
seven to seven-thirty. Vespers on 
Wednesday are followed by soror- 
ity meetings, which close at 8:15. 
Informal week-end campus parties 
of various kinds begin at eight 
o’clock and close from nine-thirty 
to ten-thirty. All formal parties 
close at twelve o’clock. All campus 
activities are calendared in the ex- 
tracurricular office by which the 
weekly college calendar is issued. 
The annual calendar of extra-class 
activities is made by the calendar 
committee of legislature of which 
the vice-president of Civic Associa- 
tion is chairman. All vice-presidents 
of the organizations in Civic Asso- 
ciation are by virtue of such office 
the social chairmen of their organ- 
izations. 

A number of activities which are 
usually considered extracurricular, 
but which require continuous and 
systematic instruction for success- 
ful performance, are curricularized 
at Stephens. These include band, 
orchestra, choirs, glee clubs, publi- 
cations, dramatics, grooming, phys- 
ical education, athletics, sports, and 
amateur experiences in a number of 
fields of interest. Likewise, differ- 
ent types of assemblages including 
convocation, assemblies, mass meet- 
ings, Burrall Bible Class, church at- 
tendance, vespers, altruistic service 
committees, class meetings, dinners, 
luncheons, suppers, breakfasts, 


picnics, parties, teas, coffees, hall 
meetings, fireside conferences, dis- 
cussion groups, club meetings, open 
houses, athletic contests, hikes, ex- 
cursions, lectures, exhibits, carni- 
vals, pageants, musicales, and plays 
are an integral part of the Stephens 
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cultural and recreational program 
and contribute significant training 
for individual participations, for 
student management, and for group 
consumption on a broad scale not 
provided in academic classrooms, 
but which are a normal extension 
and emergence of interests that are 
stimulated through the total educa- 
tional objectives of the College. 

The Burrall Bible Class mentioned 
above was founded by Stephens Col- 
lege and meets each Sunday morn- 
ing in the Stephens auditorium. It 
has an average attendance of over 
fourteen hundred students, six hun- 
dred of whom are University of 
Missouri and Christian College stu- 
dents. Two o’clock on Tuesday is 
set apart in the college schedule for 
alil-school convocations. A convo- 
cation committee of students ap- 
pointed by legislature assumes re- 
sponsibility for the preparation and 
presentation of convocation pro- 
grams, which are in charge of stu- 
dents and which are of informa- 
tional, recreational, instructional, 
and inspirational types. Two 
o’clock on Thursday is open in the 
schedule for departmental instruc- 
tional groups, for class meetings, 
faculty meetings, or adviser con- 
ferences with students. During the 
first six weeks of each school year 
the two o’clock hour on both Tues- 
day and Thursday is used for stu- 
dent orientation programs. 

In administering the educational 
opportunities inherent in extra-class 
activities the extracurricular divi- 
sion at Stephens College recognizes 
the importance of maintaining a 
complete record of the participa- 
tions of each student. As a conse- 
quence the division office carries a 
full-time secretary of participations, 
who sponsors a participation com- 
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mittee of students of which the vice- 
president of Civic Association is 
chairman, and of which the vice- 
presidents of the five major divi- 
sions of Civic Association are mem- 
bers. Participation studies are 
made each six weeks to discover the 
nature and extent of the participa- 
tions of the individual student in 
terms of her previous out-of-class 
experiences, her present participa- 
tions, and especial attention is given 
to those needs, aptitudes, and inter- 
ests to which out-of-class life can 
effectively contribute. These stud- 
ies are made available to the par- 
ticipations committee, to organiza- 
tion leaders, and to such members 
of the faculty as are in strategic po- 
sitions of guidance for the individ- 
ual students concerned. Steps are 
as readily taken to curtail evident 
overparticipation as to encourage 
lack of participation. 


EVALUATION OF PROCEDURES 


In an effort to determine the 
extent to which Stephens College 
women are becoming adjusted to 
the total educational offerings of 
the college, a ten-item rating system 
is in the process of development. 
Five of these items concern in-class 
adjustments and five of them con- 
cern out-of-class adjustments. The 
in-class items are: (1) awareness of 
broader relationships of course ma- 
terial; (2) work without undue su- 
pervision and admonition; (3) orig- 
inal ideas and independent action; 
(4) master of subject matter; (5) 
enthusiasm and interest in course. 

The out-of-class items are: (1) 
entering into social life of school 
desirable for her; (2) considering 
and appreciating rights and inter- 
ests of others; (3) following desir- 
able individual plan of time allot- 
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ment; (4) creating a favorable im- 
pression in social life; (5) display- 
ing original ideas and initiative. 
Thus far these items serve as the 
best measure of student adjustment 
that the combined efforts of stu- 
dents and faculty have been able to 
produce. On the basis of these 
items each student is given a gen- 
eral standing in the report to par- 
ents made by the College every six 
weeks. Individual honors and group 
honors are awarded on the basis of 
general standing, which is some- 
thing more comprehensive and we 
think much more significant than 
mere academic achievement. Ad- 
justment in terms of these items is 
supported by the ten student ideals 
of the College which are: courtesy, 
cheerfulness, honesty, health, force- 


fulness, self-discipline, service, 
scholarship, appreciation of the 
beautiful, and reverence for the 


spiritual. Each year nominations of 
student representatives for each of 
these ideals are approved by legis- 
lature and selection of the ideals is 
entrusted to a secret student com- 
mittee, members of which are nom- 
inated by legislature and sponsored 
by a faculty member. Pictures of 
the girls chosen to represent the 
various ideals together with pic- 
tures of the best private citizen and 
of the school’s five-fold girl are 
given a prominent position in the 
College yearbook in lieu of beauty 
or popularity sections frequently 
found in college annuals. 

In the final analysis the educa- 
tional values of extra-class activi- 
ties must be estimated in terms of 
their contributions to the adjust- 
ment of individual students to both 
their immediate and ultimate life 
demands. At Stephens College our 
educational goal is the cultivation 
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of well-balanced personalities that 
shall be characterized by mental 
and physical’ health, mental 
strength, social poise, co-operative 
citizenship, and a worthy philoso- 
phy of living. The realization of 
these goals necessitates in our opin- 
ion a comprehensive program of 
activities and experiences to which 
the extra-class life must make log- 
ically significant contributions. In 
this program diagnosis of individ- 
ual students’ needs, aptitudes, and 
interests and the presentation or 
curtailment of opportunities in har- 
mony with diagnosis is a matter of 
first importance. Faculty-student 
rapport is highly essential as are 
advisory and counseling relation- 
ships. The assignment of student 
advisers is made on the basis of the 
evident possibilities of their being 
especially helpful to their advisees. 
Frequent conferences of advisers 
and advisees are held. Faculty 
members refer to the adviser and 
the residence-hall counselor perti- 
nent items of information to sup- 
port effective individual advising 


and guidance. Once each six weeks 
an entire day is assigned as a study 
day and counseling day. On these 
days each advisee has a conference 
with her adviser, who has before 
him the ratings of faculty members 
on the student’s total adjustment 
progress for the past six weeks in 
both in-class and out-of-class par- 
ticipations. The advisee brings to 
this conference a report on her 
plans for the use of study day and 
also a rating of herself on the ten 
items referred to above. The ad- 
viser and advisee at the close of 
their conference write a joint prog- 
ress report, which both sign and 
which is then sent on to parents. 
Parents, adviser, and the individual 
student are therefore alike con- 
scious of the goals which have been 
attained, of those which are in the 
process of accomplishment, and of 
those which need special attention. 
In conclusion, education through 
extra-class participations should be- 
come adjustment education, and it 
can become realistic only as it is 
personalized. 
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Integration with Community Needs 


BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD* 


The thesis of this paper, made 
clear by the title, is that the junior 
college serves its most useful pur- 
pose by ministering to the educa- 
tional, vocational, and recreational 
needs of the youth of its commu- 
nity; that it should serve to promote 
a greater civic and social intelli- 
gence in its community; and that 
the junior-college has a responsi- 
bility for fostering the adult-educa- 
tion activities of its community. 

How these objectives may be best 
accomplished raises a difficult prob- 
lem. I propose to outline some of 
the methods used by Scranton-Key- 
stone Junior College in integrating 
its program with the needs of its 
community. This outline is by no 
means exhaustive, but is both de- 
monstrative and suggestive, I hope, 
of what may be done. 

The methods suggested will be of 
particular interest, probably, to 
those of you who represent institu- 
tions, like ours, located in a popu- 
lous area. I see no reason, however, 
why some of the methods here men- 
tioned could not be employed to 
advantage by institutions located 
in sparsely populated areas which 
must draw most of their students 
from a distance. 

In the first place, it is necessary, 
in any community program, to 
have a fairly large group of in- 
dividuals — members of the com- 
munity—who will constitute them- 
selves as willing eyes and ears to 
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keep the college informed of com- 
munity developments and com- 
munity needs, and to inform the 
community, also, of what the col- 
lege has to offer. 

It is apparent that the board of 
trustees alone cannot serve this 
function satisfactorily because the 
usual board is too small, does not 
represent a very diverse profes- 
sional group, and is usually made 
up of men upon whom many calls 
for time are made. 

To solve this difficulty we se- 
lected outstanding members of the 
community to be chairman of vari- 
ous committees. Then, in consul- 
tation with these chairmen, a com- 
mittee was appointed for each field 
represented. The fields were busi- 
ness, law, medicine, education, the 
ministry, social work, and engi- 
neering. On each committee we 
tried to get a wide diversification of 
special interests so that we could 
cover as broad a field as possible. 
For example, our committee of 
business men of twelve members 
represents the following’ twelve 
classifications: banking, merchan- 
dising, manufacturing, contract- 
ing and building, accounting, in- 
surance, mining, public service, 
transportation, personal _ service, 
newspaper publication, and agri- 
culture. The make-up of the other 
committees represents a similarly 
wide range. The advantage of this 
is that, no matter in what field a 
student is interested, we have some 
member on one of our community 
committees who is a successful prac- 
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titioner in that field and is capable 
of giving counsel to the student. 

Not only have these committees 
served us as guidance officers for 
our students, but they have as- 
sisted us in placement, in visitation 
of places of educational interest, 
and, in general, have formed an 
excellent contact group. 

In addition to the contacts fos- 
tered by these community groups, 
the faculty itself serves a commu- 
nity integration function. The jun- 
ior college staff sincerely interested 
in rendering a service to its com- 
munity must be sufficiently moti- 
vated by internal enthusiasm for 
the college program to be willing to 
serve the community in many ways. 
Most important, perhaps, is the 
willingness to appear before adult 
groups to give lectures on various 
topics. A year ago last fall we 
mailed mimeographed lists, de- 
scribing the lectures our staff mem- 
bers were competent to give, to pro- 
gram. directors, women’s. clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, service 
clubs, and so forth, within a radius 
of fifteen miles of the College. We 
made no charge originally for this 
service, aSking each staff member 
to contribute his time. The College 
contributed his expenses. So well 
was this program received that our 
faculty gave over three hundred 
lectures last year before adult 
groups in the community. 

This year.we have changed our 
requirements so that every one of 
our speakers receives his expenses 
from the group which wants to hear 
him and, where the group has a 
budget for speakers, we have estab- 
lished a flat rate of $10 a lecture. 
This change in our procedure has 
not brought any lessening of the 
previous demand. In fact, I suspect 
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that our staff is busier this year 
than last. The chief difference dur- 
ing the present year has been that 
program directors, knowing what 
they could plan on, have arranged 
for various series of lectures’. These 
series have sometimes been given at 
the rate of one lecture a week over 
a period of as long as two months. 
For example, we have given, or are 
giving, series at different places on 
problems of economics, social prob- 
lems of today, social security legis- 
lation, youth in the modern world, 
international relations, and educa- 
tional opportunities. Our series on 
“Youth in the Modern World” con- 
sists of eight lectures dealing with 
“The Problems of Youth,” “Re- 
ligious Perplexities of Youth,” ‘‘So- 
cial Security for Youth,” “Building 
a Career,” “Rehabilitation of 
Youth,” “Problems of Adolescence,” 
“Youth and Politics,” and “Youth 
in the Church.” These lectures are 
given by four different members of 
our faculty as a symposium offer- 
ing. 

As a further measure of having 
the community en rapport with our 
work, we send our student paper to 
all of our alumni in the community, 
our trustees, our advisory commit- 
tees, the ministers of the area, the 
high schools, and the newspapers. 
Since our student paper constantly 
discusses the work of the College 
and its offerings, we can keep the 
community informed, through it, of 
what we are trying to accomplish. 
While we furnish the local news- 
papers with stories of the activities 
of the College, we benefit enor- 
mously by stories which the news- 
papers get from other organizations 
whom we are serving and articles 
which they pick up from the College 


paper. 
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In the December issue of the 
Junior College Journal,: I discussed 
our organization of secondary school 
teachers into various professional 
groups meeting at the College. While 
these organizations are exceedingly 
valuable to the secondary school 
teachers, to education generally, and 
to ourselves, we also extend upward 
by having an advisory committee 
made up of representatives of lead- 
ing four-year colleges and univer- 
sities which are near us. Our univer- 
sity educational advisory committee 
this year is made up of a representa- 
tive from Columbia University, a for- 
mer member of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and 
representatives from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Lehigh University, 
Bucknell University, and Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

This committee is a great aid to 
us in integrating our work with 
that of the university. We try to 
render a guidance service to our 
students concerning institutions on 
a higher level than ours. The ad- 
vice we offer is as objective and de- 
tailed as we can make it. In the 
dean’s office and in the library, we 
maintain a file of college and uni- 
versity catalogues for student use. 
We devote a certain space in our 
library to a display each week of 
pictures of a four-year college or 
university in which students may be 
interested. This display lists the 
salient facts about that university— 
the size of its student body, its en- 
dowment, scholarships available, 
and the fields of work which it of- 
fers. This service is available all 
year round to our own students and 
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to high-school students of the area. 
We are frequently called on to ad- 
vise parents who may have no no- 
tion of sending their children to 
Scranton-Keystone, but who are 
anxious to avail themselves of the 
information we can give. 

In addition to community serv- 
ices performed directly under the 
auspices of the College, or at the 
request of some organization, mem- 
bers of our staff have tried to iden- 
tify themselves with a number of 
community enterprises having no 
apparent relationship to us. Mem- 
bers of our staff, for example, do 
educational work as members of 
service clubs, art clubs, racial 
groups, religious groups, technical 
societies, and language organiza- 
tions. In fact, one of the criteria by 
which we judge the value of a fac- 
culty member is his participation in 
community activities. To the objec- 
tion that these activities distract 
from the main duties of our in- 
structors, our experience would 
seem to indicate that a reasonable 
amount of community work im- 
proves the ability of the instructors 
in the classroom. They understand 
their constituency better; they are 
able to use apt local illustrations in 
their lectures; and thus they gain in 
the confidence of their students. 
Further, the instructor who is sub- 
ject to close contact with the home 
is more conscientious about his 
work and is willing to spend more 
of his time in personal counseling. 
We welcome parents for interviews 
about their sons or daughters and, 
whenever possible, refer them to 
the faculty adviser of the student. 
Meetings of this sort are of great 
value to the student, the parent, and 
the faculty member. 

In the 1934 report of the Carnegie 
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Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the point was made that 
the junior college should be “the 
leader and symbol of intellectual 
aspiration and expression for the 
whole population” of a community. 
It can cover more, I believe, than 
arts and letters. It can promote the 
arts; it can promote letters; it can 
also promote engineering, business, 
the semiprofessions, and other com- 
munity educational enterprises. Our 
instructor of economics has made 
up a program for a study of local 
unemployment. Our physics pro- 
fessor is at present working with a 
local doctor on an invention for 
medical science, and our hygiene 
instructor is regularly employed in 
public health work for the commu- 
nity. These are simply examples of 
what may be done. 

Not only should the college facil- 
ities be available for community 
purposes, but a number of events 
should be planned through the 
year to which the general public is 
invited. We find that open-house 
days are very advantageous to us 
and that the general public can 
readily be interested in art exhibi- 
tions, dramatic productions, and 
music recitals. Furthermore, we 
make our facilities available, free 
of charge, to any adult group in- 
terested in an educational project. 
This includes free library service to 
the adults of our community. 

For the young people of our area 
we are planning this year to hold a 
career forum. Any youth may at- 
tend. Our principal speakers, who 
are nationally known, will be re- 
imbursed by the College. In addi- 
tion, we are discussing in this ca- 
reer forum different classifications 
of vocations in small section meet- 
ings, presided over by members of 


our community advisory commit- 
tees. The idea of these meetings is 
to allow a student to get first-hand 
information from an expert on the 
qualities he ought to possess and 
develop if he wishes to succeed in a 
given profession. The meetings are 
arranged on a forum basis so that 
students may ask questions or call 
for further discussion on some 
points. I believe that a frank dis- 
cussion of our unemployment prob- 
lems by a group of community 
leaders meeting in the forum meth- 
od will be of great significance to 
our area. 

The foregoing methods of inte- 
grating the work of the College with 
the community have been of real 
value to both the community and 
ourselves. The motivation for such 
a program should be service, but it 
is the kind of service which will 
bring excellent results for the Col- 
lege. While apparently altruistic, 
I believe service of this kind is only 
common sense. The particular in- 
stitution which I represent (and a 
similar situation holds for most of 
you) was built by public and private 
subscriptions. For nearly seventy 
years our institution has been sup- 
ported by the charitable impulses 
of members of the community and 
for the same length of time it has 
been exempt from all local, state, 
and federal taxation. The commu- 
nity’s debt to it for furthering educa- 
tion is large, but the institution also 
has a debt to repay to the commu- 
nity. Even though the control of an 
educational institution may be pri- 
vate, its service, to some extent at 
least, must be public. 

If there is one point I should like 
to leave with you it is this: Genuine 
public educational service of the 
types mentioned will go far toward 
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solving the problems of the junior 
college—both public and private. If 
the general public gets the idea that 
the junior college is for its benefit, 
our place in their hearts is secure. 

For some years now I have been 
attending the meetings arranged 
by this Association for private jun- 
ior colleges. The discussions of 
those meetings have concerned 
themselves largely with problems 
of enrollment—how much should 
be spent for advertising, how much 
for solicitation. Any _ institution 
which is rendering a genuine pub- 
lic service need not worry very 
much, in the long run, about en- 
rollment or advertising campaigns. 
The types of services I have sug- 
gested are much more valuable for 
promotion than broadside adver- 
tising and they do not lower the 
dignity of the college. We do not 
want newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising to develop into the same 
sort of racket and serve the same 
purpose for junior colleges that pro- 
fessionalized football serves for 
some four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. 

No one could believe more heart- 
ily than I do in the value of intelli- 
gent publicity, judicious advertis- 
ing, and attractive college literature. 
All of us are familiar, however, with 
a number of institutions who ad- 
vertise like Coca Cola and Lydia 
Pinkham. They are all things to 
all men. Their motto is: “Get the 
student if he has the cash; no mat- 
ter if he has nothing else.” Unfor- 
tunately, many of these institutions 
have arrogated to themselves the 
term “junior college.” Their activ- 
ities may be useful; they are not 
educational. They may be institu- 
tions; they are not colleges. Such 
institutions raise hopes in_ the 
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hearts of their students which are 
unrealizable; they frankly defraud 
parents. Their mad, undignified 
scramble for more students hurts 
all of us. 

We need publicity, advertising, 
and attractive literature, but our 
publicity must be intelligent, edu- 
cational, and honest; our advertis- 
ing must be simple and clear—its 
main purpose to attract serious stu- 
dents who will profit from our 
work; our college literature must 
be pleasing but at the same time 
unpretentious and trustworthy. 

Another serious problem of the 
junior college—either public or 
private—is the raising of money for 
endowment and buildings. The jun- 
ior college, if publicly controlled, 
has to perform a service which the 
taxpayer recognizes and is willing 
to pay for. If the junior college is 
privately controlled, it must raise 
money from private contributors. 
In either case, the money will be 
forthcoming if the service to the 
community is genuine. If, however, 
the private junior college has to 
“beat the bushes” for students; if 
it is under a continued strain to 
show that it is really accomplishing 
anything; if its standard of admis- 
sion is a birth certificate and re- 
tention is based on the ability to pay 
bills; then it might as well close its 
doors, for no sensible charitable 
agency or individual will be at- 
tracted by its program. 

The junior college if it is to ac- 
complish its purposes must be self- 
respecting; it must offer services of 
which it and its constituency may 
be proud. If it does, and if it con- 
vinces the community of the value 
of that service, no power on earth 
can stop its growth or its well- 
being. 
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Evaluation of Semiprofessional Courses 


ROSCO C. 


Courage is required to initiate any 
plan for evaluating an educational 
program. Professional and lay lead- 
ers and workers will agree that it is 
time now to evaluate semiprofes- 
sional courses in the junior college. 
Such evaluation must be planned, 
organized, and carried forward to 
functioning levels of achievement. 

The direct objectives toward 
which we work in an evaluation 
plan are: (1) to determine the ef- 
fectiveness for youth and for the 
community of the course under con- 
sideration; (2) to establish plans 
for further progress and improve- 
ment of the specific course or its 
discontinuance; (3) to clarify think- 
ing about objectives and instruc- 
tional methods for the _ specific 
course; (4) to recognize the fact 
that research and experimentation 
in educational courses must neces- 
sarily be followed by evaluation pro- 
cedures; (5) to encourage studies 
that develop techniques for solving 
educational problems without prej- 
udice and with adequate perspec- 
tive; (6) to stimulate instructors, 
administrators, and everyone con- 
cerned to more vigorous co-opera- 
tive activities when setting up new 
courses or revising or discontinuing 
old ones in semiprofessional fields 
in junior colleges. 

Several basic assumptions need to 
be stated at the beginning of this 
discussion. They will promote mu- 
tual understandings and provide a 


* Director, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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foundation for discussion. 
These include the following ideas: 


1. A major function of any junior 
college—and the major function 
of a junior college in a great 
metropolitan area—is to provide 
semiprofessional courses. This 
implies also that there will be 
provisions for the continuous 
evaluation of the courses in the 
various semiprofessional fields. 

2. Present trends in employment 
indicate that there are many oc- 
cupations in vocational fields 
that may be classified as semi- 
professional. These occupations 
exist in the business field of the 
distributive occupations, in pub- 
lic utilities, in civil service, and 
in social welfare. 

3. The needs of youth eighteen to 
twenty-five years of age and of 
high-school graduates are so in- 
sistent today that those respon- 
sible for planning and directing 
educational programs cannot fail 
to make plans that will pro- 
vide adequate answers. Personal 
achievement, home life, civic life, 
economic life—in short, commu- 
nity and national welfare—are 
the objectives that challenge our 
responding service. 

4. Publicly supported junior col- 
leges are increasing in number 
and in enrollment, especially in 
California where we now have 
42 public and 15 private junior 
colleges. 


Definite trends indicate that the 
public is willing and ready to in- 
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vest in and maintain junior colleges 
that will offer a new type of college 
training, that we may describe as 
semiprofessional training. 

It is necessary now to define the 
terms and materials included in 
our subject for discussion. These 
are (1) courses, (2) semiprofes- 
sional, (3) typical semiprofessional 
courses. 

The course of study is only one 
of the several elements that are 
vital in the educational program of 
a junior college. It provides only a 
part of the student’s total curricu- 
lum or educational experience. It 
is the unified form of the various 
units and subject courses, required 
and elective, that the student will 
use as his guide for the attainment 
of specified educational objectives. 
In the case of a semiprofessional 
course, the objective is that of a 
liberal education within an occu- 
pational field. It provides a plan 
for four semesters or two years of 
experience in a junior college. Its 
content, procedures, techniques, ac- 
tivities, are motivated by the total 
philosophy of education for the in- 
stitution. It is the pattern of the 
educational plan through which the 
junior college seeks to achieve its 
expressed function. It provides for 
the transmission of racial experi- 
ence, which includes a cultural heri- 
tage that we regard as essential for 
American life today. It provides 
opportunities for the student to de- 
velop the skills essential for the 
attainment of vocational compe- 
tence. By vocational competence is 
meant! “not the ability to step at 
once into an involved and intricate 
job but such capacity as will enable 


1F, T. Spaulding, in an address at St. 
Louis, February 24, 1936, to secondary 
school principals. 
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him [the worker] to make a promis- 
ing start in some recognized field of 
work.” 

Vocational competence includes 
also: (1) the capacity to get along 
tactfully and intelligently with em- 
ployers and with other employees; 
(2) the ability to adjust to new 
conditions and to learn on the job; 
(3) sufficient skill to insure employ- 
ment at whatever the bottom of the 
beginner’s chosen field may be. 

A course of study is adapted to 
the needs, interests, and abilities of 
the students. It is co-ordinated with 
the economic requirements and op- 
portunities of the community served 
by the junior college. It should not 
be a static thing. It should be an 
organic force—living, growing, and 
adjustable to new situations, new 
problems, new needs. The evalua- 
tion of a course of study, thus de- 
fined, is recognized at once as a 
difficult task. 

But there is a qualifying adjective 
to this course of study we are to 
evaluate. It is “semiprofessional.” 
We can best attain an understand- 
ing of what we mean by “semipro- 
fessional” if we state first the nega- 
tive point of view. 

A semiprofessional course is not 
a “‘trade training” course. It does 
not aim to train auto mechanics, 
sign painters, bakers, waitresses, 
carpenters, electricians, dressmak- 
ers, barbers, telegraphers, beauty 
shop operators, or other persons 
adapted to employment, in fields at 
the trade occupational level. 

It is not a general education 
course such as any one of the sev- 
eral plans for general education 
now prevailing or projected in the 
movement reorganizing lower-divi- 
sion senior college and _ univer- 
sity courses. It does not ignore the 
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needs of youth who must labor as 
well as play, who must have a vo- 
cation in order to be economically 
and socially secure enough to con- 
sume culture. The positive approach 
to the meaning of “semiprofessional 
course” should clarify our discus- 
sion. 

Semiprofessional is a word origi- 
nated to describe families of oc- 
cupational fields in our economic 
life that have standards for vo- 
cational competence considerably 
above those developed by present 
high-school and trade-school train- 
ing and yet different from those de- 
veloped by the four-year senior col- 
lege and university liberal arts and 
professional training. These occu- 
pations are found among the vari- 
ous fields of employment in (1) 
industry, (2) public utilities, (3) 
distributive occupations, (4) civil 
service (city, county, state, and na- 
tional), (5) health occupations, and 
(6) the general fields of business 
and technical service. 

A semiprofessional course of 
study then becomes one designed to 
develop. skills, knowledge, attri- 
butes, appreciations, and personali- 
ties in youth that will enable him 
to get, hold, and grow in employ- 
ment in an_ occupational field 
adapted to his interests, enthusi- 
asms, and abilities. Youth and the 
equipment he needs for vocational 
competence in a family of occupa- 
tions then become the two major 
factors determining the content of 
semiprofessional courses. 

semiprofessional course of 
study, based upon the two major 
factors just mentioned, will pro- 
vide a plan for the combination, in 
some determined proportion, of 
those fields of study and training 
that will develop the needed vision, 


culture, and understanding and ap- 
preciations for personal and civic 
competence. It will provide also ex- 
periences in the development of 
habits, and ideals of performance 
that will provide vocational compe- 
tence. This plan calls for a com- 
bination of the cultural and the vo- 
cational. It calls for a combination 
of the liberal arts with the practical 
arts. 

At Los Angeles Junior College we 
determine the proportion of distri- 
bution of “cultural” and “skill” fac- 
tors by the use of a principle that 
we may Call the 2-2-1 standard. An 
examination of each of our semipro- 
fessional courses will disclose that 
we approximate the attainment of 
this standard in our practices. The 
total two-year course of study pro- 
vides the student with two parts 
“cultural” and two parts “skill” 
training with the remaining one- 
fifth to be selected from either “cul- 
tural” or “skilled”’ fields, dependent 
upon the interests, needs, and en- 
thusiasms of the particular stu- 
dent. Each semester’s program ap- 
proaches, also, this standard for the 
distribution of learning experiences. 

We use the term “cultural” not in 
the classical and limited sense of 
“a body of consent handed down 
from the past” guarded and trans- 
mitted by the instructors in a few 
favored fields. We use it in the 
broad sense of defining the “truly 
cultured” person as one who is in- 
telligently and adequately “at home 
in all the life situations in which he 
finds himself.” All the broad fields 
of the curriculum are thus vitally 
cultural. Every instructor becomes 
the guardian and salesman for cul- 
tural life experiences. 

Instructors in semiprofessional 
courses necessarily must center at- 
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tention, for content and techniques 
and experiences in the instructional 
program, upon youth and his needs 
rather than upon the limitations 
set by subject matter. They will be 
guided by standards of attainment 
set for vocational competence in a 
given field rather than by standards 
essential for advanced achievement 
in academic majors and preprofes- 
sional areas. 

Classical cultural subject courses 
will become less intensive but more 
extensive than the old traditional 
courses: they will have less depth 
but more breadth. They will sur- 
vey great areas of thought and hu- 
man experience. They will provide 
comprehensive views rather than 
limited views. They will enlarge 
vision by removing barriers set up 
by too minute time divisions for 
the subject. They are not mere in- 
troductory courses preparing for 
further work in the field. They will 
provide “air-way” views rather than 
“public-roadways” or “bridle-path” 
views. They will give the student in 
one semester as complete an orienta- 
tion as is possible to racial experi- 
ence and to current life situations 
and problems. They will help the 
student to be a better worker in his 
chosen career field. They will help 
him to be a better citizen in the 
community. They will aid the stu- 
dent in co-ordinating and integrat- 
ing his knowledge, life experiences, 
and conduct. Reorganized courses 
of this type in the field of the classi- 
cal cultural liberal arts and general 
education are resulting in stimulat- 
ing outcomes for those who have 
experiences with them and for those 
who plan and teach them. 

The “skill” or vocational compe- 
tence units in a semiprofessional 
course will not be limited vocational 
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trade-training subject courses. They 
will provide experiences for the de- 
velopment of a core of skills needed 
to get that “toehold” which is es- 
sential for beginning employment 
in any given family of occupations. 
The developed skills will be basic 
in a series of related occupations 
and their variations and therefore 
adaptable to varying employment 
opportunities. They provide the 
foundation on which vocational re- 
habilitation, by the individual him- 
self, may be made promptly and 
without time out for retraining pro- 
grams as he may be forced by 
today’s employment world to adapt 
and adjust to new demands. 
Semiprofessional courses were 
first organized to meet the urgent 
needs of a group, neglected and 
forgotten—high-school graduates— 
without special aptitude, interest, or 
scholastic records for entrance into 
lower-division and preprofessional 
college and university work. Until 
the coming of the junior college, no 
adequate provision was made for 
this youth who met all the specifi- 
cations for the “forgotten man.” 
Among this group were and are 
many youths of fine abilities, fine 
characters, worthy ambitions, great 
latent powers for economic, social, 
and civic service, and enthusi- 
asms that are ready and waiting 
to be captured for the promo- 
tion of community welfare. The 
results achieved in semiprofessional 
courses by the members of this once 
neglected but now recognized and 
honored group of youth have cap- 
tured the imagination, the interest, 
the respect, and the admiration of 
those young men and young women 
fully qualified for preprofessional 
training. For every type of youth 
within these two groups, semipro- 
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fessional courses provide that firm 
foundation in liberal arts and occu- 
pational skills on which the individ- 
ual can build a life that is happier 
and more successful. 

From the point of view used in 
this discussion the words “‘ter- 
minal” or “completion” do not ade- 
quately describe the type of course 
under discussion. They do not fit 
here any better than if we applied 
the terms “completion” or “‘termi- 
nal” to our professional courses in 
senior college, university, and grad- 
uate schools. Terminal courses or 
completion courses are misnomers 
from the psychological approach be- 
cause education, in its true meaning, 
does not terminate and does not 
reach a stage of completion at the 
age of eighteen to twenty-five or 
age of graduation from junior col- 
lege. Such a conception of comple- 
tion in our educational practices at 
any level of schooling or stage of 
living can be eliminated from our 
thinking with beneficial results. Ter- 
minal courses or completion courses 
are misnomers, also, from the objec- 
tive, practical approach. They do 
not accurately describe or portray 
the vocational situations and stand- 
ards the student meets. Their use 
implies a static condition that does 
not exist. Our work in junior col- 
lege is either semiprofessional, pre- 
professional, or general, as fixed by 
the vocational competence and cul- 
tural competence levels the student 
has for his objective. 

I shall refer now to three semi- 
professional courses given in a leaf- 
let prepared for this discussion. 
They are typical courses. They 
illustrate the principles and policies 
that characterize semiprofessional 
courses as developed at Los Angeles 
Junior College. 


Recreational Leadership.—A cur- 
riculum which trains young men 
and women to take charge of public 
playgrounds and recreation centers. 


FIRST YEAR 
Alpha Semester Units 
English 51 (reading and composition)...... 3 
Biology 51 (fundamentals)................ 3 
Civic Health 53 (first-aid) .....cccccccccecs 1 
Speech 57 (public speaking)............... 3 
Physical Education 62 (dramatic games 
Physical Education 10 (health)............ 2 
Physical Education (two activities)........ 1 
16 
Beta Semester Units 
English 52 (reading and composition)..... 3 
Drama 69 2 
2 
Psychology 51 (introduction)............... 3 
Physical Education 55 (teaching light 
1 
Physical Education 53 (games of low 
Physical Education 63 (dramatic games 
Physical Education (two activities)......... 1 
SECOND YEAR 
a 
Gamma Semester Units 
Physiology 51 (gemeral) .....cccccccccccecs 3 
Physical Education 56 (leadership of club 
Physical Education 54 (officiating)......... 2 
Drama 77 (educational dramatics) ......... 2 
Physical Education 51 (principles of com- 
Physical Education 57 (camp counselors’ 
2 
Physical Education (three activities)...... 1% 
16% 
Delta Semester Units 
Publications 85 (reporting for the beginner) 
Drama 78 (community drama) ............ 3 
Physical Education 52 (directed practice in 
community recreation) 3 
Political Science 50 (American institutions). 2 
Physical Education 59 ........ccccccccccs 1 
Physical Education (two activities) ....... 1 
16 


Civic Health. — Physician’s and 
dentist’s assistants (open to women 
students only). 
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FIRST YEAR 


Alpha Semester Units 

English 51 (reading and composition)...... 3 
Anatomy and Physiology 60................ 5 
5 
Psychology 51 (introductory).............. 3 
16% 

Beta Semester Units 

English 52 (reading and composition)...... 3 
Speech 51 (voice and diction).............. 3 
Physical Education 10 (health)............ 2 
16% 


SECOND YEAR 


Gamma Semester Units 
Psychology 53 (social) 3 
Cultural Arts 61 (meaning of culture)...... 2 
Business 97 (accounting) ........ccccecceee 3 
Business 95 (English of commerce)......... 3 


Civic Health 60 (laboratory for dentists)... 3 
Civic Health 63 (dental clinic practice).... 1 
Civic Health 65 (laboratory technique for 


17% 
Delta Semester Units 
Political Science 50 (American institutions) 2 
Civic Health 59 (dietetics) .........c.cceeee 3 
Civic Health 61 (laboratory technique for 
3 
Civic Health 64 (dental clinic practice)..... 1 
% 
17% 


Curriculum for Peace Officers.— 
This course is designed to train 
young men and women peace offi- 
cers in the city of Los Angeles and 
for other federal, state, and county 
constabulary and detective situa- 
tions. The minimum requirements 
for a policeman or for a woman 
juvenile officer in the city are the 
following: 


Men Women 
Age: 21-30 years 21-30 years 
Height: 5 feet, 9 inches 5 feet 
Weight: 150 pounds 100 pounds 


For each inch over the minimum there should 
be five pounds added to the weight. The ap- 
plicant must pass the Civil Service exami- 
nation. 


FIRST YEAR 
Alpha Semester Units 
English 51 (reading and composition)...... 3 
Law 54 (contracts and sales) 3 
Business 51 (accounting) or history 51, 52, 
3 
Political Science 51 (government of the 
3 
Chemistry 62 (applied science)............. 3 
Civic Health 53 (first-aid)......... cnwenne 1 
16% 
Beta Semester Units 
English 52 (reading and composition)...... 3 
Law 55 (real estate and property law)...... 3 
Political Science 52 (state and local govern- 
3 
Psychology 51 (introduction)............... 3 
1 
16% 
SECOND YEAR 
Gamma Semester Units 
Law 65 (criminal procedure).............. 3 
Physical Education 10 (health)............ 2 
16% 
Delta Semester Units 
Speech 57 (public speaking)............... 3 
Psychology 58 3 
Sociology 53 (advamced) 3 
Law 66 (advanced criminal law)........... 3 
Law 68 (criminal evidence)................ 3 
Law 71 (motor 1 
16% 


That semiprofessional courses, 
with the characteristics described, 
need to be evaluated is a fact we 
accept. What evaluative criteria 
shall we use? The answer to this 
important question is one limited 
by time and this occasion. This 
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limited answer presents certain se- 
lected questions or statements for 
a score card that can be used in 
evaluation procedures. The com- 
plete answer with its description of 
such steps as techniques in the use 
of the score card, of sources and 
methods of securing evidence, of 
relative values, of total scores, and 
of interpretations must be left for 
later and future discussions. 

Here then are the criteria that 
merit places in a proposed score 
card to be used for evaluating semi- 
professional courses. They are 
grouped under appropriate head- 
ings. 


A. Unit subject courses that develop 
needed vision, culture, and un- 
derstandings and appreciations 
for personal and civic compe- 
tence 


1. What evidence exists that 
the unit subject courses in 
the specific semiprofession- 
al course are of the sur- 
vey, comprehensive type as 
contrasted with the _ se- 
quence, partial-view type? 

2. What evidence exists that 
these unit subject courses 
that make up the specific 
semiprofessional course are 
functioning in the lives of 
youth? 

3. What evidence exists that 
these courses are adapted 
to the degree of maturity 
attained by the students? 

4. What evidence exists that 
there is a functioning plan 
in the college by which to 
carry forward curriculum 
development, revision, and 
refinement in the light of 
changing conditions, needs, 
and problems? 
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B. Unit subject courses that develop 
the needed skills, habits, and 
ideals and standards of perform- 
ance that will provide experi- 
ences leading to vocational com- 
petence 

1. Was the course planned 
in advance by conferences 
with qualified representa- 
tives in the vocational field 
concerned? 

2. Is there a standing com- 
mittee to serve in advisory 
capacity and was it selected 
from qualified representa- 
tives in the field? 

3. Are adequate provisions es- 
tablished for revision of the 
course to keep it in step 
with changing conditions? 
Where is responsibility for 
this step located? 

4. Is there a real employment 
outlet in the community? 
Is this determined by a 
community survey? To 
what extent are graduates 
of the curriculum placed in 
employment? Does the col- 
lege have an adequately or- 
ganized placement bureau? 

5. What kind of follow-up 
contact with employed 
graduates is in operation 
at the college? 

6. Does the college have a file 
available giving personal 
experience stories, ‘“‘fail- 
ures” as well as “suc- 
cesses,” directly attributed 
to the training provided by 
the two-year semiprofes- 
sional course? 

7. Are the objectives in the 
unit subject courses stated 
in terms of academic stand- 
ards or in terms of stand- 
ards defined and accepted 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


in the semiprofessional 
field for which the training 
is given? 


. Are results of instruction 


measured in terms of aca- 
demic standards or by 
standards of the field? 


. Are suitable pre-tests for 


interests and prerequisites 
used to measure if possible 
the abilities, aptitudes, and 
interests required for satis- 
factory growth and achieve- 
ment within the course? 
Do the instructors have the 
confidence and respect of 
the occupational field con- 
cerned? 

Does the semiprofessional 
course make adequate pro- 
vision for skill training in 
a core of activities for the 
family of occupations in the 
selected career field, or is it 
confined to a specific trade 
training of a limited type? 
Do the course instructors 
have available for their 
guidance and use a contin- 
uous occupational survey 
of the community served? 
Is a clear statement of 
course objectives provided 
in the syllabi used in the 
instructional program? 

Is there a functioning or- 
ganization of the faculty for 
the study of semiprofes- 
sional educational prob- 
lems and the improvement 
of instruction? 

Does the institution have a 
centralized record giving 
the personal history of each 
student concerned, with 
the standardized tests he 
has taken, his vocational in- 
terests and experiences, his 


character and personality 
traits? Is this record cu- 
mulative from junior and 
senior high school? Intel- 
ligence, achievement, and 
aptitude tests should also 
be included. 


The selection of one of these fif- 
teen points for an explanation is 
permitted by our time limits on this 
discussion. A questionnaire has 
been used for a follow-up contact 
with men and women who have 
taken the course. We have used 
it with valuable returns in our 
semiprofessional secretarial course. 
Similar questionnaires in other 
fields have been used to get returns 
that help with the improvement of 
the instructional program. 

This discussion is brought to an 
end with a recommendation that 
this Association authorize the crea- 
tion of a standing committee of five 
members to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Evaluation of Semi- 
professional Courses and that this 
committee be instructed to study 
and submit a report of progress at 
the next annual meeting in 1938. 

Precedent and example for such 
a committee and study exist in: (1) 
the Association of American Col- 
leges and its standing commissions 
and committees; (2) the Co-opera- 
tive Study of Secondary School 
Standards and its recent publica- 
tions on evaluative criteria; (3) the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and its 
recent publications released through 
the University of Chicago Press. 

Favorable action on this recom- 
mendation will be an effective step 
for carrying forward to a function- 
ing level of achievement the pro- 
cedures necessary for the evaluation 
of semiprofessional courses. 
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Minutes and Committee Reports 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


The seventeenth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges was held in Dallas, Texas, 
February 26-27, 1937. Delegates and 
visitors were registered from twenty- 
six states, the District of Columbia, 
and the Canal Zone. The meeting was 
called to order by President W. W. 
Haggard. After brief announcements 
the program for the morning was pre- 
sented in accordance with the printed 
schedule. Committee appointments 
were announced by the president. 

The luncheon program for public 
junior college representatives was pre- 
sided over by President C. E. Conwill, 
of Cameron State Agricultural College, 
and the private junior colleges by 
President Katharine M. Denworth, of 
Bradford Junior College. Reports of 
these programs appear in the pro- 
ceedings. 

At the close of the luncheon pro- 
grams the delegates and visitors were 
guests of the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Dallas Street Railway 
for a tour of the city. They were also 
guests at a tea given by the Hockaday 
Junior College. 

At the annual dinner, Friday eve- 
ning, music was furnished by the or- 
chestra and the department of vocal 
music of John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Stephenville, Texas. President 
Richard D. Cox made a brief address 
commemorating the life and service 
of the late Dr. John W. Barton, of 
Ward-Belmont Junior College, whose 
death occurred since the last session 
of the Association. Dr. Cox was re- 
quested to send a copy of his address 
to Dr. Barton’s family and also a copy 
for the proceedings of the Association. 
Dr. W. B. Bizzell, president of the 
University of Oklahoma, addressed 
the session on the subject, ‘“‘The Chang- 
ing Intellectual Climate.” 


On Saturday morning members and 
visitors attended a breakfast under the 
auspices of Phi Delta Kappa, Dean H. B. 
Wyman, of Phoenix Junior College, 
presiding. Dr. Frederick Eby, of the 
University of Texas, delivered an in- 
formal address. 

The Saturday morning session was 
called to order by the president. The 
papers and addresses shown in the 
printed program were presented with 
the exception of that of Dr. E. J. 
Mathews, of the University of Texas, 
who was unable to attend the meeting. 
The afternoon session began with Dr. 
Denworth, the vice-president, in the 
chair. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, Dr. Haggard resumed the chair 
and the business session followed. 

President Arthur Andrews presented 
a brief report on the George-Dean Bill 
and introduced the following motion 
and resolution which was passed by 
unanimous vote: 


I move that the following resolution be 
placed on record and forwarded to Dr. 
Floyd Reeves, chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Vocational Education: 

Be it resolved, That the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges commends 
the legislation proposed under the George- 
Dean Act. 

That the Association respectfully urges 
that the Smith-Hughes Act and the George- 
Dean Act be revised to read, “of less than 
senior college grade,” instead of “of less 
than college grade.” 


Dr. W. W. Carpenter presented the 
report of the Committee on Research. 
The report was adopted. A summary 
is included in the proceedings. The 
secretary read the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee which was adopted and 
made a part of the proceedings. 

The secretary read the report of Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, editor of the Junior 
College Journal. Colonel A. M. Hitch 
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gave a verbal report of his work in 
promoting subscriptions to the Journal. 
The reports were adopted. By unani- 
mous vote the Association expressed 
its appreciation of the work of Dr. Eells 
in editing the Journal. 

President Peyton Jacob presented a 
report of the Committee on Articula- 
tion. The report was adopted and is 
incorporated in the proceedings. Dr. 
Roemer introduced the following reso- 
lution which was adopted and referred 
to the Committee on Reorganization: 


Resolved, That it is the consensus of 
opinion of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges that the time has arrived 
when we need to rethink the philosophy 
of the junior college and restate the pur- 
poses and objectives underlying it, re- 
sulting ultimately in a clear-cut statement 
of programs and procedures needed to 
achieve its ends; 

And further be it resolved, That a com- 
mittee be appointed for the purpose of 
studying this situation and recommend- 
ing to the Association a year hence a pro- 
posed five-year program of study and re- 
search looking eventually toward a well- 
organized co-ordinated and_ integrated 
junior college program of education. 


The report of the Auditing Committee 
was read by President F. B. Moe, and 
the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions by President R. G. Cox. These 
reports were adopted as read. 

The report of the Committee on 
Nominations was presented by Dean 
J. E. Burk. By unanimous vote the 
chairman was instructed to cast the 
ballot of the Association for the nomi- 
nees. The newly elected officers were 
presented by the retiring president. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

All committee reports that follow 
were adopted. They represent the 
Official actions of the Association. The 
papers and reports are printed in this 
issue of the Junior College Journal. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL 
Secretary-Treasurer 


J. THOMAS DAVIS 
Assistant Secretary 


TRIBUTE TO JOHN BARTON 


A year ago it was my privilege to 
respond to a delightful address of wel- 
come given by John Barton of the 
Ward-Belmont School to those who at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, February 1936,in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Some of us knew that Dr. Bar- 
ton had been in ill health and that he 
made this friendly address with a 
smile even though it cost him great ef- 
fort and pain. And yet we were taken 
by surprise and greatly shocked when 
we learned of his death the following 
September. 

At our meeting this year we have an 
unusually large and satisfactory repre- 
sentation from junior colleges all over 
the United States. Everything has been 
done to make the meeting a complete 
success. We are conscious, however, at 
this banquet tonight and at every ses- 
sion of our convention that there is a 
vacant chair, that one is missing who 
has contributed in a large way to the 
good fellowship and success of our pre- 
vious meetings of the past ten years. 
Our enjoyment of this meeting and its 
success cannot be complete because 
John Barton is absent. 

He was the forceful president and 
leader of this organization in 1929. For 
ten years he was an active member of 
the organization. His counsel always 
commanded attention and was fre- 
quently followed. He was considerate 
of those who differed from him in opin- 
ion. He was a man of fine physique, 
of admirable personality, of great 
poise. If I were to attempt to charac- 
terize him by a single word, it would 
be the word “stalwart.” 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges owes a debt of gratitude to 
this leader whom we have lost, and 
many of us who have known him best 
feel that we have lost a dear friend. 

I am grateful, Mr. President, that you 
have given me the opportunity to ex- 
press for the American Association of 
Junior Colleges and for its members 
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who knew John Barton best our sense 
of irreparable sorrow and loss because 
of his death. 


RicHARD G. Cox 
GuLF ParK COLLEGE 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges met in the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, at 7:30 p.m., Friday, February 
26, 1937. The following members were 
present: President W. W. Haggard, 
Vice-President Katharine M. Denworth, 
Secretary D. S. Campbell, Assistant- 
Secretary J. Thomas Davis, A. C. Olney, 
A. M. Hitch, E. Q. Brothers, Guy M. 
Winslow, and R. R. Robinson. Presi- 
dent Robert J. Trevorrow sent a tele- 
gram stating his inability to attend 
because of illness. 

The following items of business were 
considered and action was taken as 
indicated. 

1. The appointment of a permanent 
committee to study uniform financial 
accounting and reporting by junior 
colleges to co-operate with specialists 
from the American Council on Educa- 
tion and the United States Office of 
Education. The following persons 
were recommended for membership on 
this committee: D. K. Hammond, Santa 
Ana, California, Chairman; Eugene S. 
Briggs, Columbia, Missouri; N. K. 
Dupre, Houston, Texas. 

2. The request of Calvin F. Stone 
for a register of junior college faculties 
was discussed. The Committee felt that 
the undertaking would not be practi- 
cable. By motion the proposal was 
tabled. 

3. A vacancy on the Committee on 
Research was occasioned by the with- 
drawal of Dr. Leonard Hancock from 
the junior college field. By motion, 
the Committee recommended that the 
nomination of a successor be referred 
to the Committee on Research. 
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4. The possibility of enlarging the 
scope of the Association, both as to 
function and organization, was pre- 
sented by the secretary. By motion, 
the Executive Committee recommended 
that a committee of three be appointed 
to study the problem and report at 
the next annual meeting. In case an 
amendment to the constitution is 
necessary to effect the proposed 
change, the Committee was requested 
to take the necessary steps for such 
an amendment. The following mem- 
bers were proposed for the committee: 
Arthur I. Andrews, Grand Rapids Jun- 
ior College, Chairman; A. M. Hitch, 
Kemper Military School; and Doak S. 
Campbell, George Peabody College. 

5. The Committee on Arrangements 
for the publication of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal recommended the con- 
tinuation of the present contract with 
the Stanford Press. It was recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee 
that the Committee be instructed to 
make other arrangements at any time 
that conditions necessitate a change. 

6. The application of Goddard Jun- 
ior College, Barre, Vermont, was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee by 
the secretary. This application was re- 
ferred to a subcommittee of the Execu- 
tive Committee for examination. This 
committee is composed of Dr. Den- 
worth and Dr. Winslow. The com- 
mittee recommended that final action 
on the admission of this institution for 
membership be deferred until certain 
requirements of local accrediting agen- 
cies have been more adequately met. 

7. The Executive Committee recom- 
mended that the budgets for the year 
just closed be adopted as the basis for 
the budget for the ensuing year. 

8. The Executive Committee recom- 
mended that an aggressive policy of 
securing membership on the part of 
accredited junior colleges be pursued 
during the ensuing year. 


W. W. Haaaarp, Chairman 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
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PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The public junior college Section 
of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges met in a luncheon group 
at 12:30, in the main dining room of 
the Adolphus Hotel, February 26, 1937. 

Chairman C. E. Conwill presided. 
Due to illness Dr. H. G. Bennett, presi- 
dent of Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
was absent. Otherwise the program 
as planned was presented. 

Upon motion by A. C. Olney, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


Resolved, That this Public Junior Col- 
lege Section recommend to the incoming 
president and executive committee the ap- 
pointment of a special committee to study 
the questions of vital courses in the junior 
college and to report to the ste at the 
annual meeting in 1938. 


Upon motion the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That a delegate be appointed 
to represent the junior colleges at the 
National Athletic Association. 


A telegram was read from Dr. Ben- 
nett expressing regret that illness pre- 
vented his attendance. 

The paper by Dr. Ricciardi and the 
report of the Committee on Athletics 
are printed elsewhere in this issue of 
the Junior College Journal. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 


EmMILy B. Smiru, Acting Secretary 


PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The luncheon of the representatives 
of private junior colleges, under the 
chairmanship of Miss Katharine M. 
Denworth, was devoted to a discussion 
of the theme, “Should the Junior Col- 
lege Indoctrinate for a New Social 
Order?” Thought-provoking addresses 
were given by Dr. Edgar W. Knight, 
of the University of North Carolina, 


and by Dean Charles W. Pipkin, of 
Louisiana State University. The first 
address is printed elsewhere in this 
issue, but the manuscript of the second 
was not submitted by the speaker. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA BREAKFAST 


Members and visitors met for break- 
fast at the Baker Hotel, Saturday morn- 
ing. Dr. Frederick Eby addressed the 
group on the subject, “The Kind of 
Junior College Teacher Required to 
Meet Expanding Needs.” Dr. Eby first 
raised the question, “Can anything be 
done to improve junior college teach- 
ing?” He was most emphatic in affirm- 
ing that several things could well be 
done. 

First, he emphasized the point that 
a distinct line should be drawn be- 
tween teaching at the junior college 
level and at the university level. The 
good university teacher is not neces- 
sarily a good junior college teacher, or 
vice versa. Nor is the Ph.D. degree in 
itself a sufficient qualification for the 
junior college instructor, as this may 
mean only that the individual holding 
it is a good research student and some- 
times not even this. 

As a matter of fact, continued Dr. 
Eby, it is far more difficult to secure 
teachers properly qualified for the 
junior college than for any other educa- 
tional level. At this period, youth is 
making great transitions in personality 
and living. Good teachers must appre- 
ciate, understand, and use this natural 
transition in their teaching. Junior 
college students must get into the logi- 
cal and concrete things which will grip 
and hold their student minds. Junior 
college boys and girls are not yet ready 
for deep abstractions or wide generali- 
zations. 

The “hail-fellow-well-met” teacher 
who attempts to be popular with his 
students runs a tremendous risk, said 
Dr. Eby. “Be a mystery to your stu- 
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dents,” he admonished, “and don’t try 
to put yourself on a level with them.” 
Be courteous and polite, but remember 
that students want to be assured of 
the stability and poise of their guides. 

Dr. Eby compared old Egyptian edu- 
cation to our modern education, saying 
fundamentally there is a great deal of 
difference. The Egyptians were trying 
to “cause students to become some- 
thing.” The Egyptians were remark- 
ably successful in their aim, for fathers 
caused sons to become what their 
fathers were for as long as twenty-two 
generations at a stretch. With the 
Greeks came a large measure of the 
separation of education and life which 
causes education so much concern in 
our modern complex civilization. 

The speaker concluded with the 
thought that the old idea in education 
was to teach subject matter, while the 
new idea is to teach students, neither 
of which is entirely correct, said he, 
for in reality “we must show our stu- 
dents that the development of their 
personalities depends upon working 
through definite subject matter.” This 
is the very difficult task facing all col- 
lege teachers today, and especially 
those working at the junior college 
level. 

An interesting round-table discus- 
sion followed Dr. Eby’s address. 


H. B. WyMan, Chairman 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


I regret that conditions connected 
with my present position as Co-ordina- 
tor of the Co-operative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., make 
it impossible for me to attend the 
seventeenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at Dallas. This is the first annual 
meeting which I have missed since the 
one at Fort Worth in 1928. I was 


particularly anxious to return to Texas 
this year to note the growth (if pos- 
sible) of the far-famed Texas jack 
rabbits and Texas steers to which we 
were introduced at Fort Worth! 

It has been difficult to give as much 
time as I should have liked to the 
Journal, in view of my necessary re- 
sponsibilities in the important national 
study on which I am now engaged. I 
have, however, tried to carry on the 
editorial work as well as I could under 
the circumstances and trust that the 
standard of the magazine has not suf- 
fered too much as a consequence. No 
marked changes in editorial policy 
have been inaugurated nor do I con- 
template any in the immediate future 
if I continue as editor. I shall hope 
to be able to provide a well-balanced 
and stimulating educational menu for 
those especially interested in the in- 
creasingly important junior college 
field. As ever, comments, suggestions, 
and contributions will be most wel- 
come from those actively participating 
in the actual work of the more than 
five hundred junior colleges in all parts 
of the country. 

Mr. W. A. Friend, manager of the 
Stanford University Press, has fur- 
nished me the following brief analysis 
of income and expenses of publication 
of the Journal for last year (Vol. 
VI), and estimates for this year (Vol. 
VII), based upon actual figures for 
the first three issues only. 

An encouraging feature is that the 
deficit on Volume VI, borne by the 
Stanford Press, which was estimated at 
the time of the annual meeting last year 
at Nashville as likely to be $370, was 
actually only $221, as compared with 
$579 the year before, and $2,009 for 
Volume I. We seem to be within strik- 
ing distance of wiping out the Press 
deficit entirely and of a possible sub- 
stantial reduction in the annual sub- 
sidy which the Association has fur- 
nished. Concerning subscriptions, Mr. 
Friend comments that “we believe that 
at the end of the year Volume VII will 
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Volume VII Volume VII 


Income Volume VI (3 issues) (8 issues estimated) 
ee $2,514.88 $ 842.77 $2,500.00 
162.48 32.50 165.00 
118.23 44.03 150.00 

$3,145.59 $ 919.30 $3,165.00 
Expenses 
Manufacturing costs, Journal and reprints $3,063.01 $1,041.92 $3,100.00 
Advertising, overhead, and miscellaneous 803.47 410.32 820.00 
0800008 $ 720.89 $ 532.94 $ 755.00 


reach the all-time high record of Vol- 
ume VI.” Much credit for this excellent 
showing is due to the vigorous stimula- 
tion resulting from the letters sent out 
this year in behalf of the Journal by 
Col. A. M. Hitch, of Kemper Military 
School, former president of the Asso- 
ciation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER C. EELLS, Editor 


COMMITTEE ON ARTICULATION 


At the 1936 meeting the following 
motion was offered by Peyton Jacob, 
of Georgia, and passed: 


That a committee of this Association be 
appointed, to report at the next annual 
meeting, whose duty it shall be to con- 
sider the problem of articulation between 
the junior college and higher institutions, 
with a view to securing greater freedom 
from prescriptions imposed from above 
and also greater co-operation in student 
guidance. 


A few weeks later President Haggard 
appointed the committee whose names 
are attached to this report. 

It was manifestly impossible for this 
Committee to get together before the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 
Preliminary to the meeting of the Com- 
mittee an attempt was made to ascer- 
tain present practice. The following 


questionnaire was sent to 172 institu- 
tions. 


Our Committee on Articulation is de- 
sirous of knowing to what extent Ameri- 
can universities and colleges recognize that 
the junior college closes the period of 
general education; and hence how far they 
waive specific subject-matter requirements, 
provided the pattern of the student’s com- 
bined high-school and junior college 
courses represents a fairly well balanced 
general education. Kindly answer “yes” 
or “no.” 


1. Will you admit junior college graduates 
as described above without requiring 
that special subjects of your own junior 
division be made up? 

2. If the answer to question 1 is “no,” will 
you admit such students, provided only 
that prerequisites to their field of spe- 
cialization be made up? 

3. If answers to questions 1 and 2 are 
both “no,” do you require such students 
to complete the equivalent of the junior 
division requirements of your own in- 
stitution? 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS 


Answers were received from 151 
(88 per cent) of the 172 colleges and 
universities: Institutions making no 
subject-matter prescriptions (“‘yes” to 
question 1), 8 per cent; institutions 
making no precriptions except pre- 
requisites to the field of specialization 
(“‘yes” to question 2), 12 per cent; in- 
stitutions requiring conformity, but 
with liberal lower-division require- 
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ments (estimated from “remarks’’), 16 
per cent; institutions requiring “course 
for course”’ conformity, 64 per cent. 


LOCATION OF INSTITUTIONS QUESTIONED 


Region Number 
New England States ........ccccees 8 
Middle States and Maryland ...... 23 
North Central Association ........ 49 
Southern Association ...........-. 82 
Northwestern Association ......... 10 
172 


ACCREDITATION OF INSTITUTIONS 
QUESTIONED 


Accredited by Questioned Answering 


American Association of 

Universities ......... 96 84 
Regional associations 

(e.g., North Central, 

Southern, etc.) ....... 62 55 
State agencies only (e.g., 

State Department, State 

University, etc.) ...... 14 12 


172 151 


The following institutions answered 
“‘yves” to question 1: George Washing- 
ton University, University of Florida, 
University of Chicago, James Millikin 
University, University of Louisville, 
Millsaps College, University of Buffalo, 
University of Oregon, University of 
Chattanooga, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege, Ripon College. The following an- 
swered “yes” to question 2: Howard 
College, State Teachers College at Troy, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Na- 
tional University, University of Ken- 
tucky, Johns Hopkins University, East 
Carolina Teachers College, University 
of Toledo, University of Akron, Ohio 
Northern University, Oregon State Col- 
lege, University of Pennsylvania, Texas 
Christian University, East Texas State 
College, Sam Houston State College, 
State Teachers College at Fredericks- 
burg, State Teachers College at East 
Radford, University of Utah. 


PHILOSOPHY OF ARTICULATION 


The Committee proposes the follow- 
ing tentative philosophy of articula- 
tion: 


The junior college represents the closing 
of a stage in education rather than a frag- 
ment of a succeeding unit. It is primarily 
the rounding out of the period of second- 
ary or general education and not the first 
half of a four-year, unified program. 

The obligation of the secondary school, 
which includes approximately grades seven 
through fourteen, is to society directly, 
and not to the schools above. It is the 
right and duty of society to see that the 
secondary schools orient the growing 
youth to his physical and social environ- 
ment and help him discover his own pe- 
culiar talents. The obligation of the higher 
institution likewise is to society, directly, 
to safeguard society from incapable prac- 
titioners. The obligation of the secondary 
to the higher unit is discharged when it 
sends out developed personalities, men- 
tally able to work in the chosen field of 
specialization, possessing the more funda- 
mental tools needed for such study. 

To illustrate: The junior college owes 
it to society to see that the prospective 
chemist has proper social attitudes and in- 
formation, but its responsibility therefor 
is to society directly and not to the univer- 
sity or professional school. All that is due 
from the junior college to the university 
is evidence that the prospective chemist 
has the general ability and special talents 
needed for the successful pursuit of chem- 
istry. This would include, of course, a 
minimum of knowledge in the field. Like- 
wise, the future lawyer should probably 
have a speaking acquaintance with chemis- 
try, but the law school may not properly 
inquire into the future lawyer’s knowledge 
of chemistry unless such knowledge is a 
real prerequisite to the study of law. 
Whatever general chemistry may be needed 
is a matter between the junior college and 
the social order, and not between the 
junior college and the law school. This 
principle applies throughout. 

A major obstacle to the practical appli- 
cation of these principles lies in what the 
labels—degrees, titles, diplomas, and so 
forth—at present certify. Due to historic 
causes, the A.B. degree, for example, guar- 
antees not only the quality and distribu- 
tion of work done on the higher level but 
also that of the secondary level. The diffi- 
culty would be removed if appropriate in- 
signia were used to certify the work on 
each level. If the Associate in Arts or simi- 
lar badge were used to mark the comple- 
tion of the secondary school, the Bachelor 
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of Arts might be used to indicate two years 
of nontechnical post-junior college work, 
and similarly for the other higher degrees. 
This principle now obtains with regard to 
the A.B. and Ph.D. The institution grant- 
ing the Ph.D. is concerned very little with 
the specific content of the A.B. 

The acceptance by the higher institu- 
tions of the foregoing philosophy and the 
restatement of degree requirements to 
conform to their appropriate levels would 
solve this most difficult aspect of the prob- 
lem of articulation. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


This Committee makes the following 
recommendations: 

That the present or a similar com- 
mittee, with personnel somewhat en- 
larged to include territory not now 
represented, be authorized to report at 
the next meeting; 

That the duties of this Committee be 
as follows: (1) To formulate a philoso- 
phy of junior college education which 
shall serve as a basis for determining 
relationships with other units; (2) 
when this philosophy is formulated 
and accepted by this body, the com- 
mittee shall cause it to be published as 
a bulletin of the Association and dis- 
tributed to institutions of higher edu- 
cation; (3) to serve as a board of co- 
operation between members of this 
Association and higher institutions, as 
its services may be needed; (4) to take 
such other steps as may be deemed 
wise, to achieve the objectives for 
which the committee is formed. This 
shall include authority to call upon 
students of junior colleges and higher 
education for advice and assistance 
whenever this may be thought advis- 


R. J. TREVORROW 


G. I. ALTENBURG 

L. H. CREER 

JESSE P. BOGUE 

GRACE BirD 

PEYTON JAcos, Chairman 


INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


Before going into the problem of 
junior college athletics, about which 
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our committee is concerned, may I 
take a few minutes to review the rela- 
tionship between the junior and senior 
colleges over the past ten years. The 
transfer of junior college athletes to 
senior college has developed into a 
serious problem. Withthe rapid growth 
of the junior college movement and 
the development of student activities, 
various conferences face this bewilder- 
ing question: What will be the status 
for intercollegiate competition of stu- 
dents who transfer from junior to sen- 
ior college? 

At the twenty-fourth annual confer- 
ence of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association, two tendencies were dis- 
cussed. The first was to apply the 
same regulation to the two-year insti- 
tution that had been enforced for the 
four-year school. It was thought that 
this would prevent the proselyting of 
athletes, but this idea was not satis- 
factory when applied to the junior 
college. The second tendency was to 
disregard competition in junior col- 
lege athletics and to permit the junior 
college man to enter the senior insti- 
tution upon the same basis as the high- 
school graduate. 

Since the introduction of this junior 
college problem, there have been many 
discussions and conferences between 
the junior and senior college adminis- 
trators concerning it. One of the ear- 
liest meetings was held by the Southern 
Intercollegiate Athletic Conference at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, in Decem- 
ber 1930. This conference passed an 
amendment to its constitution declar- 
ing graduates of accredited junior col- 
leges eligible for varsity teams without 
the requirement which had been made 
heretofore, the requirement that a full 
year must elapse after admission to 
the institution following graduation 
from the junior college. Formerly such 
graduates entering the senior college 
above the freshman year were ineli- 
gible for intercollegiate competition. 
The conference had discussed the 
question two years previously but had 
declined to act upon it. They pointed 
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out that athletes had become discour- 
aged and had abandoned their athletic 
activity. This, with many other rea- 
sons, prompted them to pass the 
amendment to their constitution. 

At a meeting of the Southwestern 
Athletic Conference held at Dallas, 
Texas, in 1933, the eligibility and trans- 
fer rules were discussed. It was de- 
cided to amend the rules so that grad- 
uates of standard junior colleges might 
have two years of eligibility for ath- 
letics upon entering a senior college or 
university. They decided that the eli- 
gibility must be complete within three 
years. This did allow the junior col- 
lege graduate one year out of school 
without affecting his athletic standing. 

The conference of the Little Nineteen 
held a meeting in Peoria, Illinois, on 
November 30, 1936. The conference 
failed to agree over the freshman rule. 
For several years in their conferences, 
there has been a division in the opinion 
of the Little Nineteen coaches con- 
cerning the transfer of junior college 
athletes to the senior colleges. To date 
nothing has been done about this. The 
division still stands. 

The Missouri Valley Conference has 
a rule concerning the eligibility of 
students transferring from a junior col- 
lege to any college in their association. 
The rule states that a student must be 
a graduate of the junior college from 
which he comes, in order to have eli- 
gibility for intercollegiate competi- 
tion. 

The present Committee on Junior 
College Intercollegiate Athletics orig- 
inated at our meeting in Washington, 
D.C., two years ago. R. R. Robinson 
was chairman of the program for the 
public junior college luncheon. Many 
reports were given regarding the trans- 
fer of junior college athletes to senior 
colleges. At the request of a number 
of representatives present, Mr. Robin- 
son appointed a temporary committee 
composed of C. M. Conwill, president 
of Cameron State Agricultural College, 
Lawton, Oklahoma; William F. Knox, 
Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson 


City, Missouri; and myself as chair- 
man. This committee met and drafted 
a resolution to be presented to the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges at their business meeting. This 
resolution asked that a permanent com- 
mittee be appointed. The Association 
passed favorably upon the resolution 
and appointed the same committee to 
make an investigation of junior college 
transfers in athletics. 

For the past two years your commit- 
tee has been working to influence 
senior colleges to waive the freshman 
rule and permit the junior college ath- 
lete to transfer to a senior college 
without losing one year of athletic 
competition. Little success was at- 
tained until the beginning of the pres- 
ent school year. Both Mr. Conwill and 
Mr. Knox have reported to me that 
they have been receiving very favor- 
able comments from the different ath- 
letic conferences. 

Last November the writer had a 
conference with Major John L. Griffith, 
who is president of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. We talked 
about our junior college athletic prob- 
lem but he informed me that he did 
not think anything could be done this 
year. He said that he did not think 
that they would make any kind of 
change because of the pressure brought 
to bear on the athletic world concern- 
ing the payment of athletes. As you 
are aware, many colleges are advocat- 
ing paying the athletes in the same 
manner as_ professional football or 
baseball players. Major Griffith was 
not sure that we could cope with this 
change. He is also greatly concerned 
with the talk that is going around con- 
cerning federal control of athletics. He 
feels that if the athletics in the colleges 
of the United States are placed under 
a federal board all intercollegiate ath- 
letics will be doomed. 

Your committee has been functioning 
during the past two years. It has made 
a thorough study of the athletic rela- 
tionship between the junior and senior 
college. At a meeting held this morn- 
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ing in the Adolphus Hotel, we decided. 


upon the following recommendations: 
That this study be continued; that our 
Association appropriate a sum of 
money in order that the work con- 
tinue; and that a representative be ap- 
pointed in the East, one in the West, 
one in the South, and one in the North. 
In this way, various athletic confer- 
ences might be attended by one of 
these four representatives. The Na- 
tional Collegiate Association usually 
meets in New York and unless a mem- 
ber of the committee lives in that dis- 
trict it entails too much expense to 
attend this meeting. This is the most 
important athletic conference held in 
the United States during the year. If 
our problem could be laid before them, 
we believe that some action would be 
taken. Major Griffith has suggested 
that a representative of our Associa- 
tion be present at their meeting. 

The members of the present commit- 
tee do not desire to be members of the 
future committee but will help in every 
way possible in solving the problem. 


JAMES L. Beck, Chairman 


THORNTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 


THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE* 


[Notre.—Owing to lack of space certain 
parts of this report have been omitted. Omis- 
sions consist mainly of drawings of floor 
plans in Study Number I, and tables and 
diagrams in Study Number II.—EpirTor.] 


The Committee wishes to thank the 
deans and directors of graduate schools 
and junior colleges for their splendid 
co-operation in the preparation of this 


*Members of the Committee: J. E. 
Burk, Ward-Belmont Junior College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; J. Thomas Davis, John 
Tarleton College, Stephensville, Texas; 
J. Leonard Hancock, Chicago, Illinois; 


R. R. Robinson, University Junior College, 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma; W. W. Carpenter 
(chairman), University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 
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report. The co-operation of the direc- 
tors of graduate schools was particu- 
larly gratifying and many splendid 
studies were reported by them. Sev- 
eral who reported no studies indicated 
their interest in our project. 

The total number of studies reported 
to the Committee this year was 213. 
The largeness of the number makes it 
necessary merely to list the studies. 
The name of the researcher, the direc- 
tor of the study, the name of the per- 
son reporting, whether the study has 
been completed or is now in progress, 
and the exact reference to where it 
may be secured if published are given. 
This part of the report has been mime- 
ographed and you may read it at your 
leisure. The Committee is indebted to 
Mr. Oscar L. Pierce, a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Missouri, for 
the compilation of the mimeographed 
section of this report. If the titles of 
certain studies are incorrectly stated, 
or are included in the wrong group- 
ing, or if a study is omitted entirely 
through our error, the members of the 
Committee humbly beg your forbear- 
ance. 

The Committee wishes to call atten- 
tion to certain of these studies. You 
are probably all familiar with the study 
made by Walter J. Greenleaf, Specialist 
in Higher Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, entitled “Junior Colleges,” and 
published as United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 3, 1936. While 
there are some errors in this study 
yet it is a rather comprehensive re- 
view of the status of the junior college, 
and because of its widespread dis- 
tribution will be very effective in mold- 
ing sentiment for the junior college 
movement. 

Another study that the Research 
Committee wishes to call to your 
attention is one that has just come 
from the press entitled, “The Public 
Junior College in Kansas,” by J. F. 
Wellemeyer, dean, Junior College of 
Kansas City, Kansas, and Earl Walker, 
dean, Junior College of El Dorado, 
Kansas. This study was sponsored and 
printed by the Kansas Association of 
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Public Junior Colleges. In brief, it is 
a history of the movement in Kansas, 
and a challenge to the public-school 
men of the state. It traces the junior 
college from its first legal authorization 
in 1917 and projects it into the future. 
The curriculum, the opinions of stu- 
dents, the success of students, the col- 
lege and the community, and the col- 
lege and democracy are among the 
topics considered. It is a splendid 
project that may well serve as a model 
for other state associations to follow. 
It will be a powerful factor in molding 
public sentiment. 

The Committee wishes to call your 
attention to the doctoral dissertations 
completed or printed during the year. 
Time prevents a discussion of these 
splendid studies. Those reported to 
the Committee are: 


1. Allen, John S., “Criteria for the 
Establishment of Public Junior Col- 
leges,” completed at New York Uni- 
versity 

2. Fisk, W. McKee, “The Regional Jun- 

ior College,” completed at Yale Uni- 

versity 

Hardin, Robert A., “A Study of the 

Maturity of High-School Seniors, 

Junior College and University Stu- 

dents, as Measured by the Ohio 

State University Psychological Test 

and the Pressey Interest-Attitude 

Test,” completed at University of 

Nebraska 

4. Miller, Andrew J., “The College 
Success of High-School Graduates 
of Exceptional Ability,” completed 
at University of Pittsburgh 

5. Shields, H. G., Junior College Busi- 
ness Education, published at Har- 
vard University in 1936 


The Committee feels that it is highly 
significant that five doctoral studies 
have been produced this year by five 
of the outstanding graduate schools 
of America. The number of Master’s 
theses completed during the year and 
the number in progress is also en- 
couraging. A study of the mimeo- 
graphed report will reveal this infor- 
mation to you. 
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Letters received during the year 
from a large number of individuals in- 
dicate that members of our Association 
and others interested have made ex- 
tensive use of the lists included in last 
year’s report and published in the 
Junior College Journal. Persons in- 
terested in a definite problem have 
been able to correspond directly with 
those who have been giving consider- 
able study to this same problem in 
another situation. 

The Committee also wishes to report 
that it has answered numerous letters 
during the year concerning the junior 
college movement. Many of these let- 
ters have been received from school 
patrons in communities which do not 
now have either public or private 
junior colleges. The Committee has 
also corresponded with graduate stu- 
dents wishing advice on research prob- 
lems and has given its approval on pro- 
posed projects. 

The Committee itself has also di- 
rected two studies of its own this year, 
a study of “Buildings Planned for 
Junior College Programs,” and a study 
of “Changes in the Number of Junior 
Colleges and Changes in Their Organi- 
zation from 1930-31 to 1936-37.” The 
purpose of these two studies was to 
make available to the members of the 
Association certain facts rather than 
to formulate far-reaching conclusions. 
The Committee realizes that both of 
these studies are in reality “explora- 
tory,” but it is the opinion of the Com- 
mittee that they may point the way to 
the need of further study. 

A short discussion of each of these 
studies follows. 


Stupy NuMBER I 


BUILDINGS PLANNED FOR JUNIOR 
COLLEGE PROGRAMS! 


The editors of the American School 
and University requested the chairman 


1 Compiled for the Research Committee 
by its chairman, W. W. Carpenter, pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Mis- 
souri. 
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of the Research Committee to prepare 
a manuscript on the Junior College 
Building and Its Equipment, for their 
1937 yearbook. Your attention is called 
to this study which is found in their 
ninth annual volume on pages 39 to 
45. As the 1937 yearbook will soon be 
off the press only a short statement 
concerning this problem will be in- 
cluded in this report. After a careful 
study of all the articles concerning 
the junior college building had been 
made, it was thought desirable to pay 
some attention to buildings recently 
erected, or now under construction. 
The following information was secured 
on 172 building projects undertaken 
by 97 junior colleges: 


Name of college 

Location of college 

Public or private 

Name of building or buildings in each 
project 

Purpose for which the building was to 
be used 

New construction, an addition, or a 
complete reconstruction of an old 
building 

Date 

Grades to be housed 


The projects varied from a small 
addition to an already existing plant 
to the construction of several mag- 
nificent and highly specialized build- 
ings. Among the special purposes for 
which the buildings were being con- 
structed were the following: 


Art gallery Laboratories 
Auditorium Stadium seating 
Cafeteria Stage 

Commercial Speech 

Chapel Library 
Dressing-room Music 

Dormitory Offices 

Fine arts Physical education 
Gymnasium Practice rooms 
Health center Practice teaching 
Heating Preparatory school 
Home economics President’s home 
Instruction Psychology 
Infirmary Power plant 
Kitchen Recreation 
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Riding academy Showers 
Science Storerooms 
Sculpture Teachers’ home 
Shops Weaving 


The grades to be accommodated by 
the 172 projects were as follows: 


Grades to be 
accommodated Frequency 
63 
59 
26 
5 
2 
1 
1-8 (training school) .......... 1 
1-6 (training school .......... 1 


Special purposes, homes, etc. .. 5 


The directors of several of the jun- 
ior colleges where buildings had re- 
cently been constructed kindly loaned 
the blueprints of their plans. Line 
drawings of certain floors or parts of 
selected buildings were prepared with 
the aid of graduate students from the 
blueprints submitted. On account of 
space limitations it was found neces- 
sary to omit these plans from the 
article appearing in the American 
School and University. Since these 
buildings are in many ways typical of 
junior college buildings now being con- 
structed, they are included as a part 
of this report.2 Line drawings for 
selected sections of the following col- 
lege buildings are included: 


1. Eldorado High School and Junior 
College, Eldorado, Kansas. Through 
the courtesy of Dean Earl Walker. 

2. Junior College Building, Moberly, 
Missouri. Through the courtesy of 
Superintendent M. F. Beach. (The 
auditorium has not yet been con- 
structed.) 

3. McCook Junior College, McCook, 
Nebraska. Through the courtesy of 
Dean J. R. Johnson. 

4, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Through the courtesy of 
Dean H. B. Wyman. 


2Drawings omitted in this Journal 
owing to lack of space.—Eb!rTor. 
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5. Stadium for Phoenix Union High 
School and Junior College, Phoenix, 
Arizona. Through the courtesy of 
Dean H. B. Wyman. 

6. Walter Hall, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. Through the cour- 
tesy of President James M. Wood. 


A careful study of the literature re- 
veals that junior colleges in the past 
have too often been housed in space 
ill adapted to the junior college pro- 
gram.? In order to determine whether 
our most recently constructed build- 
ings were being planned in the light 
of the curriculum of the junior college, 
now and in the future, this definite 
question was asked the directors of 
the colleges most recently construct- 
ing buildings. 

In every case the director indicated 
that the new building was planned to 
house the present curriculum and to 
take care of additional curricular of- 
ferings and activities. In every case it 
was indicated that the building would 
provide for an increased enrollment, 
that more space per pupil was pro- 
vided than had previously been avail- 
able, that improved built-in equipment 
has been added, and that there was 
more adequate office space. 

In conclusion it might be said that 
the problem of planning space and 
equipment for the junior college is a 
very complex one, but that those now 
constructing buildings are_ seriously 
attempting to provide the best facili- 
ties possible in the light of the needs 
of the individual institutions. 

While this study was not concerned 
either with the curriculum or the mat- 
ter of recognition, yet the list of pur- 
poses for which the buildings were 


3 (a) Editorial, “Junior College Build- 
ings,” The Nation’s Schools (June 1936), 
Vol. 17, pp. 14-15; (b) W. C. Eells, The 
Junior College, 1931, pp. 427-41; (c) 


L. M. Chamberlain, The Housing of Thirty 
Public Junior Colleges of the Middle West, 
1931, chapter i; (d) C. D. Hardesty, Prob- 
lems and Practices in Housing the Junior- 
College Program in California, 1933-34, p. 
131. 
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constructed reveals the breadth of in- 
terest of the junior college movement, 
be it public or private, be it college 
preparatory, cultural, or terminal. Pos- 
sibly in line with this variation in 
purpose, it is time for the American 
Association of Junior Colleges to take 
the position that any school that offers 
worth-while work in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth year is of junior college 
grade, regardless of whether the work 
is acceptable for entrance into the 
junior year of the colleges and univer- 
sities of the state in which it is lo- 
cated. Possibly the work in such a 
school may be far more worth while 
socially for the student concerned than 
to follow for two years or less a 
strictly “pre-to-something-else” course. 
The Committee is of the opinion that 
there should be continued research on 
the nature of the work offered in 
grades 13 and 14. The members of 
the Committee agree with McDowell in 
1919 and Greenleaf, quoting McDowell, 
in 1936: 


The junior college is in the experi- 
mental stage. We do not know what it 
should be because we do not know exactly 
what it is. 


Strange as it may seem, “what it is” 
in one state as a recognized junior 
college, it cannot be in another state 
and be classed as a junior college. 

Closely connected with the building 
problem as well as with the curricu- 
lum is the problem of the high-school 
postgraduate. A recent study by Clem- 
ent, “Problems Pertaining to the Post 
Graduate Curriculum in 927 North Cen- 
tral Association Schools,” which ap- 
pears in the North Central Association 
Quarterly, for October 1936, pp. 227- 
47, emphasizes its importance. Mr. 
Clement says in conclusion: 


The facts presented in the previous 
tables indicate that the post graduate 
problem has grown to large proportions 
within the North Central Association ter- 
ritory, too large indeed to be ignored. In 
the midst of our present economic condi- 
tions with approximately five million in- 
dividuals between 16 and 24 years of age 
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out of work, it is apparent that the second- 
ary school should accept a part of the 
challenge of this problem. These young 
people cannot be put in “cold storage” or 
simply made to wait and bide time. Either 
they should be provided for educationally 
within the secondary schools, or else they 
should be cared for in the other types 
of institutions now provided—junior col- 
leges, community colleges, higher institu- 
tions of learning, or other institutions 
created for this purpose. But in all in- 
stances the secondary school should ac- 
cept its due share of the challenge. 


The presence of large numbers of 
postgraduate students offers a real 
challenge to the schoolmen of America. 
The problems are largely those which 
are now being handled successfully 
by our public junior colleges. Without 
doubt many secondary schools will 
realize this in the near future and look 
to the junior college association for 
guidance. With this movement there 
will be an increased interest in the 
type of building and equipment suit- 
able for junior college work. 


Stupy No. II 


CHANGES IN THE NUMBER OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES AND CHANGES IN THEIR 
ORGANIZATION FROM 1930-31 
To 1936-374 


This study is an attempt to deter- 
mine what changes have taken place 
in the number of junior colleges and 
their organizations since 1930-31, as 
reported in the directory. 

The first step taken in making this 
study was to record on separate filing 
cards the name, location, type of con- 
trol, and the type of organization for 
each junior college listed in the 1930- 
31 junior college directory as pub- 
lished in the Junior College Journal. 
Then on each card was recorded this 
same information for each succeeding 
year so that all necessary information 
for each junior college appeared on 


4Compiled for the Committee by O. L. 
Pierce, graduate student, and W. W. Car- 
penter, professor of Education, University 
of Missouri. 


separate cards up to and including 
the year 1936-37. Whenever a new 
school was listed a card was made for 
it, noting the date it was first listed 
along with the other information in- 
dicated above, and when a school no 
longer appeared in the directory a 
notation was made showing the last 
year it was listed. It was found that a 
total of 181 colleges had been dropped 
from the listing and a total of 273 had 
been added over the period, making 
a net gain of 92 colleges from 1930-31 
to 1936-37. 

The next step was to determine, as 
far as possible, a reason why each 
junior college which was no longer 
listed in the directory had _ been 
dropped from the list. The reasons 
why some of these institutions were 
no longer listed was found in the Jun- 
ior College Bulletin, No. 3, for 1936, 
United States Office of Education, De- 
partment of Interior. For the schools 
not included in this bulletin an effort 
was made to secure these data by send- 
ing questionnaires to each institution 
or the individual who was designated 
as its executive head at the time it was 
last listed in the directory. Nearly 60 
per cent of all the questionnaires were 
returned with the data requested. 

The net result of this effort to deter- 
mine the reasons why these junior 
colleges which were no longer reported 
in the junior college directory was as 
follows: 39 schools were reported to 
have closed permanently owing to the 
lack of funds, or lack of interest; 33 
schools were reported as having been 
reorganized as_ senior colleges; 13 
schools reported the name of the in- 
stitution had been changed and were 
now listed under the new name; 10 
schools were reported to have been 
absorbed by other institutions; 5 
schools were reported to have closed 
temporarily owing to the lack of funds 
or local interest; and 7 schools re- 
ported that they were still operating 
as special schools on the junior college 
level, but were not recognized as jun- 
ior colleges because of certain state 
requirements or standards. 
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A frequency table was prepared 
showing the total number of junior 
colleges listed, the number dropped, 
and the number of new junior colleges 
listed each year for the period 1930-31 
to 1936-37. Line graphs derived from 
the table show a definite increase in 
the total number of institutions each 
year with the exception of 1935-—36.5 

Similarly, data regarding enroll- 
ments during the same period showed 
a positive increase for each year with 
the exception of 1932-33. The in- 
formation available leads to the con- 
clusion that, although the depression 
affected the enrollment in junior col- 
leges in 1932-33, it did not seriously 
affect the total number of junior col- 
leges until the year 1935-36. 

A study was also made of the num- 
ber of public and private junior col- 
leges as reported in the directory. The 
change that has taken place with re- 
spect to the number and proportion 
of these two types of institutions be- 
tween 1930-31 and 1936-37 seems to 
be significant. Line graphs show that 
the total number of private junior col- 
leges has remained about the same 
since 1932-33, while there has been a 
slight increase in the total number of 
public junior colleges each year with 
the exception of the year 1935-36. 

A study of the types of organization 
reported in the directory over the pe- 
riod from 1931-32 to 1936-37 revealed 
that a large percentage of the junior 
colleges have apparently changed their 
organization one or more times. The 
actual count shows that no less than 
263 schools have reported at least one 
change in their organization during 
the six-year period, unless a vast num- 
ber of errors have been made in re- 
porting and in organizing the data. 
The type of organization found most 
frequently in both years was the regu- 
lar two-year junior college plan, with 
the 4-2 type of organization next high- 
est in frequency. 


5 Tables and diagrams omitted owing to 
lack of space.—EbITor. 
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The following table shows the types 
of organizations reported, the number 
of schools in each organization for the 
year 1931-32, and the year 1936-37, 
and the number of schools which have 
reported various organizations these 
two years. 


Type 1931-32 1936-37 Change 
167 207 +60 
18 31 +13 
ee 123 115 — 8 
1 0 — 1 
30 22 — 8 
21 23 + 2 
0 2 + 2 


The information in this table seems 
to indicate that the two-year organiza- 
tion is rapidly replacing all other 
types. The members of the Research 
Committee are of the opinion that the 
statement just made is misleading. It 
seems to be widely accepted in the 
literature that the 6—4—4 organization 
is “just around the corner,” but very 
few studies seem to find very many of 
them. A committee report on the 6—4—-4 
plan reported in the July 1936 North 
Central Association Quarterly throws 
some light on this situation. The re- 
port says in part: 


Your committee communicated with 
each of the twenty state chairmen, and 
asked three simple questions. The first 
question was: What proportion of North 
Central Association high schools in your 
state actually utilize the 6-4-4 plan? We 
were very much interested to learn that 
in fifteen of the twenty states, no schools 
utilized such a plan, that is, none of the 
North Central schools utilize such a plan, 
and in five of the states, not more than 
two schools utilize such a plan. Our sec- 
ond question was: Is there a pronounced 
trend in your state toward the utilization 
of the 6-4-4 plan of organization? Again 
we were interested to find that in eight 
of the states the answer was “no.” One 
said that two or three high schools plan 
to attempt this, but they have not yet 
reorganized. 


The committee report just quoted to 
you failed to take into account the fact 
that the blanks which are sent to North 
Central Association schools practically 
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compel the school to report as a two- 
year organization. The result instead 
of giving a true picture would lead us 
to believe that practically no junior 
colleges are organized on other than a 
two-year basis. We are quite sure that 
this is not a true picture. The same 
situation may hold true to a much 
lesser degree when our colleges re- 
port to our worthy secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. There is a_ possibility that 
schools may report a two-year organi- 
zation when in reality they are a part 
of a four-year or six-year organization. 

The problem confronting the Com- 
mittee is not an attempt to prove that 
the two-year organization is more effi- 
cient than the four, or vice versa, but 
is an attempt to point out the needs of 
a true and accurate picture of the situa- 
tion. 

The authors of this paper are at- 
tempting to throw some light upon 
this problem by attacking it in a some- 
what different way. They have re- 
ferred to the Study No. I, directed by 
the Research Committee and just re- 
cently reported to you entitled, “Build- 
ings Planned for Junior College Pro- 
grams.” In this study 91 of the 97 
colleges reporting indicated the grades 
for which their new buildings were 
planned. A comparison was made of 
their reports in this study and the last 
junior college directory published in 
January 1937. Sixty colleges reported 
the same organization in the direc- 
tory as in the building study. Thirty- 
one of these colleges indicated that 
buildings were being constructed for 
grades not indicated in the directory. 
Of this number twenty colleges that 
reported two-year organizations in the 
directory reported their new buildings 
were to be used by a 4-2, or a four- or 
a six-year plan; two that reported a 
4-2 organization in the directory re- 
ported a six-year organization in the 
building study; three that reported a 
six-year organization in the directory 
reported the buildings would be used 
only by grades 13 and 14; and six 
colleges that reported a four-year or- 


ganization in the directory reported 
building facilities for either a 4—2, or 
a two- or a six-year organization. 

The only conclusion drawn from 
this part of the study is that there 
seems to be some confusion in our 
method of reporting. The Committee 
suggests that the Executive Committee 
give some attention to this problem. 

The Research Committee presented 
a mimeographed statement of nineteen 
pages, reporting 213 research studies 
in progress or completed during the 
year, classified as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL STUDIES REPORTED 


SUMMARY 
14 
20 
4 
24 
Individual differences .............. 3 
Junior college functions ............ 7 
1 
1 
6 
Records and reports 1 
19 
Supervision and improvement of in- 

3 
1 
Tests and measurements ............ 10 
Research in subject field ............ 36 

213 

ADMINISTRATION 


“The Duties of the Officer Usually Desig- 
nated the Junior College Dean,” E. F. 
Peters, University of Missouri (in prog- 
ress) 

“The Junior College Executive,” FE. F. 
Peters, University of Missouri (com- 
pleted) 

“Teacher Training for Negroes in Missis- 
sippi,” Blanche G. Gipson, University of 
Cincinnati (in progress) 

“Higher Education in Schools Controlled 
by the United Brethren Church,” Mau- 
rice D. Kidwell, University of Cincin- 
nati (in progress) 
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“A Study of United Presbyterian Schools 
for Negroes with Special Reference to 
Those in Alabama,” June Cotton, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (in progress) 

“A Study of Admission Practices in Higher 
Institutions for Negroes,” John Hasty, 
University of Cincinnati (in progress) 

“A Study of Negro Colleges and Other 
Educational Institutions Founded by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” Vio- 
let G. Harrison, University of Cincin- 
nati (in progress) 

“The Regional Junior College,” W. McKee 
Fisk, Yale University (Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, June 1936) 

“Factors Involved in the Elimination of 
Freshmen at the University of Chicago 
During the Year 1935-36,” Mrs. Nora B. 
Batalden, University of Chicago (in 
progress) 

“The Status of the Work of Registrar in 
the Junior Colleges of the United States,” 
A. Samuel Wallgren, University of Chi- 
cago (completed). Abstracted in two 
articles in The Junior College Journal 
for March and April, 1937 

“Junior Colleges,’ Walter J. Greenleaf, 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 3, 
1936 (completed) 

“New College Presidents,” Walter J. Green- 
‘leaf, School and Society (January 1936), 
XLIII, 61-62 

“Free System of Course Selection,” E. S. 
Jones, Journal of Higher Education (No- 
vember 1935), VI, 418-24 

“Changes in the Number of Junior Col- 
leges and Changes in Their Organiza- 
tion from 1930-31 to 1936-37,” O. L. 
Pierce, University of Missouri (com- 
pleted). Included in this report of Re- 
search Committee 


ARTICULATION 


“How Do the Students Who Come to Roch- 
ester Junior College Compare Scho- 
lastically with Other Members of Their 
Respective Graduating Classes?” R. W. 
Goddard and Hazel Creal, Report of 
Dean and Registrar, 1935-36, Rochester 
Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota, 
pp. 17-32 

“Do Students Taking Beginning Courses 
in College Do Better When They Have 
Had These Courses in High School Than 
When They Have Not Had These Courses 
in High School?” Bertram Harry, San 
Antonio, Texas (completed) 

“Factors Influencing Scholarship and 


Health at John Tarleton College,” Gabe 
Lewis, Stephensville, Texas (in prog- 
ress ) 

“A Study of the Type and Size of the 
Secondary Schools Which Contributed 
to the Pre-College Education of William 
Woods Students and the Number of 
Graduates Who Continue in College or 
University,” E. F. Peters, Fulton, Mis- 
souri (completed) 

“A Survey of 1935 High School Graduates 
of Sonoma County to Indicate to What 
Degree the Junior College Is Meeting 
the Educational Requirements of the 
Surrounding Communities,” Eunice El- 
ton, Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa 
Rosa, California (completed) 

“A Study of the Vocational Achievements 
of Graduates of the San Bernardino Val- 
ley Junior College,” Nicholas Ricciardi, 
San Bernardino, California (in progress) 

“A Study of Phi Rho Pi Members and 
Their Success When Transferring to 
Four-year Colleges,” P. Merville Larson, 
Hutchinson Junior College, Hutchinson, 
Kansas (completed). Printed under 
Auspices of Oklahoma WPA 

“A Survey of 1936 High School Graduates 
of Sonoma County to Indicate to What 
Degree the Junior College Is Meeting the 
Educational Requirements of the Sur- 
rounding Communities,” Marian L. Ott, 
and Eunice Elton, Santa Rosa Junior 
College, Santa Rosa, California (in prog- 
ress) 

“A Comparative Study of the Records 
Made by Graduates of This Institution 
Over a Period of Five Years, With 
the Record Made in the Institution to 
Which These Graduates Transferred,” 
Faculty Committee, University Prepara- 
tory School and Junior College, Ton- 
kawa, Oklahoma (completed) 

“A Comparative Study of the Record Made 
by Students on the Rolls of the National 
Youth Administration With Those Not 
on the Rolls,” Faculty Committee, Uni- 
versity Preparatory School and Junior 
College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma _ (com- 
pleted) | 

“To Discover Relative Standing of Com- 
muting and Non-Commuting Students 
in Their School Marks,” J. R. McLe- 
more, Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas 
(in progress). Published in local news- 
paper 

“Investigation of Instructor-Rating Pos- 
sibilities Through Study of Grade Re- 
lations in Hillsboro Junior College With 
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Those Made by the Same Students in 
Senior Institutions,’ L. W. HartsfieJd, 
Hillsboro, Texas (in progress) 

“A Study of the Correlation of Grades 
Made in the Hillsboro Junior College 
With Those Made by the Same Students 
in Senior Institutions,’ L. W. Harts- 
field, Hillsboro, Texas (in progress) 

“Scholastic Work of 110 Graduate Trans- 
fers from El Dorado Junior College in 
Upper Division of Four Year Colleges,” 
Earl Walker, El Dorado, Kansas (com- 
pleted) 

“The Success of Moberly Junior College 
Students Who Graduated From Moberly 
as Compared With Other High Schools,” 
M. A. Spohrer, Moberly, Missouri (in 
progress) 

“A Study of the Records Made by Our 
Junior College Transfers in Other Col- 
leges and Universities,” Committee, 
Louisburg College, Louisburg, North 
Carolina (in progress) 

“Educational Opportunities for Persons 
in Missouri Between the Ages of 18 and 
20 Years,” Irvin S. Coyle, University of 
Missouri, 1936 (completed) 

“Enrollment in Grades 13 and 14 in In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning in Mis- 
souri,” A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri (mimeo- 
graphed in autumn of 1936) 

“College Scholarship and Persistence of 
Transfer Students from Junior Col- 
leges,” Fred L. Kerr, and J. R. Gerberich, 
Bulletin of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars (October 1935), 
XI, 1-17 

“The Academic Status of the Junior Col- 
lege Transfers in the Colleges of Liberal 
Arts and Commerce of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa,” Denis T. Jones (un- 
published Master’s thesis, University of 
Iowa, 1935) 


CURRICULUM 


“The Definition of the Humanities,” Sam- 
uel Weingarten, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Illinois (in progress) 

“The Most Practical Curriculum for the 
Small Junior College,” Lydia M. Peter- 
son, Hebron College, Hebron, Nebraska 
(in progress) 

“Exchange Teaching in Curriculum Co- 
ordination,” J. Robert Sala, Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri (in prog- 
ress) 

“An Analysis of Objectives in the Cur- 
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ricula of Sapulpa Junior College,” Fac- 
ulty Members, Sapulpa, Oklahoma (in 
progress) 

“To Construct and Evaluate a Two-Year 
Liberal Arts Course, or Course in Gen- 
eral Cultural Training for the General 
College Division,’ W. W. Kemmerer, 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
(in progress) 

“Curriculum Changes at the Junior Col- 
lege Level in Their Relation to Social 
and Educational Changes,” John L. 
Lounsbury, Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach, California (in progress) 

“Secretarial Courses in the Junior Col- 
leges of the United States,” Mary Ann 
English, Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois (completed) 

“The Increasing Scope of the Development 
of All Types of Completion Curricu- 
lums in the California Public Junior 
Colleges,” Oliver Irons, University of 
California, Berkeley, California (in 
progress) 

“A Program of Curriculum Construction 
for Non-University Students,” Frank B. 
Lindsay and Nicholas Ricciardi, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, San 
Bernardino, California (in progress) 

“The Curriculum of Texas Public Junior 
Colleges,” H. S. Von Roeder, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas (in progress) 

“The Reorganization of Teacher Training 
Curriculum and Liberal Arts Curricu- 
lum to More Adequately Meet the Needs 
of Junior College Students,” James A. 
Bond, Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida (in progress) 

“Building an Orientation Course and Pro- 
gram for the New Students,” Lincoln 
Barker, Westminster College, Salt Lake 
City, Utah (completing second year) 

“American Government in Missouri Junior 
Colleges,” M. A. Spohrer, Moberly Junior 
College, Moberly, Missouri (completed) 

“A Study of the Secretarial Curriculum in 
Ohio Higher Institutions,” Velma Miller, 
University of Cincinnati (completed) 

“Trends in Cultural Terminal Courses in 
Missouri Junior College, 1926—27 to 
1935-36,” William F. Knox, Jefferson 
City Junior College, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri (in progress) 

“How Should ‘How to Study’ Courses be 
Presented at Kemper?” Frederick J. 
Marston, Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Missouri (in progress) 

“The Long-Period Daily Class Schedule 
for High Schools,” A. W. Clevenger, 
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North Central Association Quarterly 
(April 1936), X, 456-61 

“Problems Pertaining to the Postgraduate 
Curriculum in 927 North Central Asso- 
ciation Schools,” J. A. Klement, North 
Central Association Quarterly (October 
1936), Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 227-47 

“A Critical Evaluation, in the Light of 
Junior College Objectives, of Course 
Offerings, in the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, in the Field of Eng- 
lish,” H. E. Mehrens, Eastern New Mex- 
ico Junior College, Portales, New Mexico 
(in progress) 

“Vocational Completion Courses in the 
Junior College,” Thomas W. MacQuarrie, 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion (November 1936), XI, 431-33 

“Trends in Junior College Occupational 
Completion Courses,” Edward D. Cor- 
nelison, California Journal of Secondary 
Education (February 1936), XI, 87-89 

“Junior College Business Education,” 
H. G. Shields (published form of the 
author’s doctoral dissertation at Har- 
vard University, 1936) 

“Completion Courses in the Junior Col- 
lege English Curriculum,” Alice C. 
Cooper, California Journal of Secondary 
Education (November 1936), XI, 409-12 

“Analysis of Junior College Offerings,” 
Paul E. Webb, Junior College Journal 
(April 1936), VII, 339-44 

“To Develop a Course in Marriage and the 
Family for Junior College Students,” 
H. A. Bowman, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri (in progress) 

“To Develop a Survey Course in the Social 
Studies,” P. W. Paustian, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri (in progress) 

“To Develop a Survey Course in the Hu- 
manities,” Louise Dudley, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri (in progress) 


EXTRACURRICULUM 


“Extra-Class Interests of Teachers College 
Students (Their Social, Economic, and 
Educational Background),” Eugene S. 
Briggs, Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri (in progress) 

“Transfer of Junior College Athletes,” Wil- 
liam F. Knox and Committee, Jefferson 
Junior College, Jefferson City, Missouri 
(in progress) 

“To What Extent Does the Introduction of 
Certain Curricular Activities in the 


Program of Limited Freshmen Students 
Affect the Indices Used in Predicting 
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Academic Adjustment?” Walter P. Hep- 
ner, San Diego Junior College, San Diego, 
California (in progress) 

“Student Activity Fees in the Junior Col- 
lege,” Herbert C. Peiffer, Jr., The Junior 
College Journal (February 1937), VII, 
255-56 


FINANCE 


“Comparative Costs of Food at William 
Woods College and Other Colleges,” 
H. G. Harmon, Fulton, Missouri (com- 
pleted) 

“Detailed Study of Cost of Labor in Kit- 
chen and Serving Room per Meal Served 
at William Woods College and Compari- 
son with Costs at Other Comparable 
Schools,” Mrs. W. C. Maughs, Fulton, 
Missouri (completed) 

“The Instructional Cost Per Credit Hour 
for Each Course Offered During the 
School Year at William Woods College,” 
H. G. Harmon, Fulton, Missouri (com- 
pleted) 

“Some Aspects of the Financial Situation 
in Public Junior Colleges in Missouri, 
1936,” Irvin F. Coyle (mimeographed 
1936) 


GUIDANCE 


“A Follow-Up Study for a Period of Ten 
Years to Determine the Number of 
Graduates Registering at the San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College from 
Three High Schools: Colton High School, 
Redlands High School, and San Ber- 
nardino Senior High School,” Nicholas 
Ricciardi, San Bernardino, California 
(completed) 

“How Much of the Characteristics Pre- 
sumed to Be Developed by Military 
Training Has Carried Over Into Civilian 
Life?” (questionnaire mailed to 3,600 
former students), Major E. W. Tucker, 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mis- 
souri (completed) 

“An Experimental Study of Factors Con- 
ditioning the Effectiveness of College 
Orientation Courses,” H. C. Hamilton, 
University of Cincinnati (in progress) 

“Counseling Junior College Transfers for 
Entrance to the University,” Merton E. 
Hill, University of California, Berkeley, 
California (completed) 

“Research Under Grant of the General 
Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, for a Two-Year Period, 
Into the Best Methods and Materials for 
Helping Students in Their First Year of 
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College Work to Find Genuine Interests 
and Study of the Effect of Work Under- 
taken on the Individual Student,” Six- 
teen Faculty Members, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York (in prog- 
ress ) 

“A Study of the Co-ordination of Guidance 
Facilities at the University of Califor- 
nia,” Irvin Goleman, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California (in prog- 
ress) 

“A Study of Guidance in the Public Junior 
Colleges of California as Revealed in 
One Thousand Replies to a Checklist 
Study of Junior College Transfers at 
the University of California as Sub- 
mitted by Merton E. Hill,” Irvin Gole- 
man, University of California, Berkeley, 
California (completed) 

“A Technique in Self-Guidance Through 
Group Activities as Pursued in St. Jo- 
seph Junior College,” Raymond P. EIl- 
liott, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas (completed) 

“Using the Strong Vocational Interests 
Blank in an Effort to Correlate Student 
Interests with Student Abilities,” H. M. 
Lafferty, Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, 
Texas (in progress) 

“The Value of Guidance in the Junior Col- 
lege,” K. I. Reynolds, Southern Califor- 
nia Junior College, Arlington, Califor- 
nia (in progress) 

“An Analysis of the Personality Adjust- 
ments of William Woods Students and 
the Advisable Remedial Measures for 
the Various Maladjustments,” E. F. 
Peters, Fulton, Missouri (completed) 

“Private School Scholastic Promises,” 
Frederick Marston, Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri (completed) 

“A Follow-Up Study of Alumni of the 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
Beginning With the First Graduate 
Class of June, 1927,” Nicholas Ricciardi, 
San Bernardino, California (in progress) 

“Fraternities as a Counselling Problem,” 
Donald R. Nugent, Junior College Jour- 
nal (January 1937), VII, 170—75 

“Orientation Programs in Public Junior 
Colleges,” Helen S. Moor, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1935 

“Educational Guidance in the Junior 
College,” Walter F. Dearborn, Harvard 
Educational Review (January 1937), 
Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 72-83 

“An Age-Grade Study of William Woods 
Students,” E. F. Peters, University of 
Missouri 


“The Professional Destination of William 
Woods Graduates,” E. F. Peters, Univer- 
sity of Missouri 

“The Pre-College Training of William 
Woods Students,” E. F. Peters, Univer- 
sity of Missouri 

“Questions of Junior College Students 
Significant in a Study of Family Re- 
lationships,” Margaret E. Kimmel, Por- 
tales Junior College, Portales, New 
Mexico (in progress) 

“To Evaluate Standard Tests as Aids in 
Guidance,” W. P. Shofstall, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri (in prog- 
ress) 

“To Evaluate Data Collected Before Ad- 
mission in Terms of Its Value for Pre- 
diction of Success in College,’ W. P. 
Shofstall, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri (in progress) 

“To Investigate the Validity of an Index of 
General Adjustment or Success in Col- 
lege,” W. P. Shofstall, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri (in progress) 

“To Evaluate the Techniques Used by the 
Faculty Advisers of Students,” Mabel A. 
Buckner, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri (in progress) 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


“Variability of Achievement of Chicago 
Junior College Students as Measured by 
the Comprehensive Examinations as 
Administered in the Survey Courses in 
English, Biological Science, Physical 
Science, The Humanities, and Social 
Sciences,” Hyacinth Glomski, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois (in 
progress) 

“The Study of Habits and Reading Diffi- 
culties of William Woods Students as 
Compared to Their Previous Training 
and Their Present Course of Study,” 
E. F. Peters, Fulton, Missouri (com- 
pleted) 

“A Check on Student Expectations,” Kirby 
P. Walker, Junior College Journal (April 
1936), VII, 345-46 


JUNIOR COLLEGE FUNCTION 


“What Do the Aims and Objectives of the 
Separate Courses at Kemper Contribute 
to the Stated Objectives and Aims of the 
School?” F. J. Marston, Kemper Military 
School, Boonville, Missouri (in progress) 

“Status and Work of Junior Colleges,” 
Malcolm A. Love, Eagle Grove Junior 
College, Eagle Grove, Iowa (in progress) 
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“Aims, Objectives, and Functions of Texas 
Junior Colleges as Revealed in Their 
Catalogs,” H. S. Von Roeder, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas (completed) 

“A Study of the Junior College with Par- 
ticular Reference to Its Terminal and 
Preparatory Functions,” Oliver H. 
Myers, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas (completed) 

“Junior College Training for Retail Store 
Work,” Julia Cameron, Junior College 
Journal (March 1936), VII, 281-87 

“Present Status of the Orientation Course 
in California Public Junior Colleges,” 
Hugh M. Bell, California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education (March 1935), X, 257- 
58 

“The Functions of a Junior College Such 
as Ours and the Proper Curriculum,” 
Curtis V. Bishop, Averett College, Dan- 
ville, Virginia (in progress) 


LEGISLATION 


“The Junior Colleges in South Carolina,” 
School and Society, XLIII, 194 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


“Carnegie Study of Junior College Libra- 
ries,” Walter C. Eells, Junior College 
Journal (January 1937), VII, 176-79 


LOCATION 


“The Public Junior Colleges of Kansas,” 
J. G. Wellemeyer, and Earl Walker, 
Kansas State Junior College Association 
(completed) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Educational Institutions Under the Di- 
rection of the Sisters of Charity—Amer- 
ican Pioneers in Education,” Sister Mary 
Agnes Yeakel, Johns Hopkins University 
(in progress) 

“Experiments at Kansas City, Missouri,” 
T. E. Benner, L. V. Koos, and C. H. Judd, 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(October 1936), XI, 174-75 

“Trends in the Development of Secondary 
Schools,” H. G. Hotz, North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly (January 1936), X, 
287-97 

“Experiments in the Chicago Junior Col- 
lege,” T. E. Benner, E. O. Melby, and 
G. A. Works, North Central Association 
Quarterly (October 1936), XI, 172 

“Experiments in the University of Chi- 
cago,” A. E. MacQuarrie and T. E. Ben- 


ner, North Central Association Quarterly 
(October 1936), Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 172- 
73 

“Experiments in the Gary Junior College,” 
T. E. Benner, L. V. Koos, and A. J. Klein, 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(October 1936), XI, 173 


NEED 


“Citizens Committee for a County College: 
Report of the Fact Findings Committee,” 
Joseph C. Zavatt, Garden City, New 
York, June 1936 

“The Junior College Building and Its 
Equipment,” W. W. Carpenter, The 
American School and University, 1937, 
pp. 39-45 

“Plant Development for Higher Education, 
Including Junior Colleges,” E. T. Peter- 
son, Review of Educational Research 
(October 1935), V, 388-92 

“The Need for Public Junior Colleges in 
New York State,” J. S. Allen and Mrs. 
J. S. Allen, Colgate University, Ham- 
ilton, New York (completed) 

“Criteria for the Establishment of Public 
Junior Colleges,” John S. Allen, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, New York (com- 
pleted), (Doctoral thesis at New York 
University ) 


ORGANIZATION 


“Yuba County Junior College, Its Present 
Status and Proposed Organization,” 
Pedro Osana (unpublished Master’s the- 
sis, Stanford University, 1935) 

“Junior Colleges,’ Walter J. Greenleaf, 
U.S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 3, 
1936 

“A Comparative Study of Public, Denomi- 
national, and State Junior Colleges as 
to Enrollment, Teachers, Departments, 
and Expenses,” A. H. Wilcox, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephens- 
ville, Texas (in progress) 

“The Survey Course Movement as It Has 
Affected the Organization of Educa- 
tional Institutions,” A. H. Turner, 
Evanston, Illinois (in progress) 

“The Four-Year Plan of Organization— 
The Consolidation of Two-Year High 
School and Two-Year College into a 
Four-Year Junior College,” Administra- 
tive Staff of the College, Westminster 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah (in second 
year) 

“Private Junior Colleges in the Philip- 
pines,” Walter G. M. Buckisch, Junior 
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College Journal (March 1936), VII, 288— 
93 

“Junior Colleges in Texas,” W. A. Nelson, 
Texas Outlook (November 1935), Vol. 
XIX 

“Junior College Developments in Califor- 
nia,” Merton E. Hill, Junior College 
Journal (April 1936), VII, 333-38 


PUBLICITY 


“Compilation of a History of the City of 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma,” Class in Oklahoma 
History, Sapulpa Junior College, Okla- 
homa (in progress) 

“The History of the El Paso Junior Col- 
lege,’ Forrest J. Agee, University of 
Texas (in progress) 

“A Study of Certain Casual Factors in 
Interstate Migration of College Stu- 
dents,” L. B. Ezell, Westminster College, 
Tehuacoma, Texas (in progress) 

“History of Ranger Junior College,” H. L. 
Baskin, Ranger, Texas (in progress) 

“A Plan of Church Visitation,” Robert D. 
Steele, Westminster Junior College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah (in progress) 

, “What Can St. John’s College Do in Mat- 
ters Concerning Curriculum, Faculty, 
Student Activities, Scholarships, etc., to 
Attract More Students to the School,” 
Faculty Committee, St. John’s Junior 
College, Winfield, Kansas (in progress) 

“The Social Composition of Chicago’s New 
Junior College Populations,” Edwin C. 
Lide, School Review (November 1936), 
XLIV, 673-80 

“History of Paris Junior College,” James 
H. Newton (unpublished Master’s thesis 
at Southern Methodist University, 1935) 


RECRUITING STUDENTS 


“Student Recruiting,” Charles H. Lewis, 
Mount Vernon Junior College, Mount 
Vernon, Washington, Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars (October 1936), pp. 30-39 


RECORDS AND REPORTS 


“Setting Up a New System of Records for 
Office of Dean and of Registrar,” Lincoln 
Barker, Westminster Junior College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah (in progress) 


STUDENTS 


“The Study of High School and Junior Col- 
lege Failures,” H. M. Lafferty, Schreiner 
Institute, Kerrville, Texas (in progress) 
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“A Survey of All Junior College Graduates 
Since Founding This Institution,’ Mar- 
ian L. Ott, Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, California (completed) 

“Reading Interests and Habits of Adults,” 
Eugene S. Briggs, Christian College, 
Columbia, Missouri (in progress) 

“The Measurement of Attitudes of College 
Students,” James E. Wert, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

“A Personnel Study of Junior College Stu- 
dents,” P. A. Libby, University of South- 
ern California, Educational Series, No. 
10, 1936 (completed) 

“Student Government in the Four-Year 
Junior College,” John M. McElroy, Su- 
perintendent’s Bulletin, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, California 

“The College Success of High School Grad- 
uates of Exceptional Ability,” Andrew J. 
Miller, University of Pittsburgh Bulletin 
No. XII, 1936), pp. 182-88 (Ph.D. disser- 
tation) 

“A Reading Program for Freshmen,” Ken- 
neth J. Brough, Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College, Portales, New Mexico 
(in progress) 

“Student Personnel in the Public Junior 
Colleges of Mississippi,” K. P. Walker, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
(completed) 

“Intentions of Junior College Students,” 
Walter C. Eells, Junior College Journal 
(October 1936), VII, 3-10 

“Maturity of Four Groups of Students,” 
Robert A. Hardin, Junior College Journal 
(October 1936), VII, 16-18 

“The Academic Delinquent in Junior Col- 
lege,” I. N. Carr, Junior College Journal 
(December 1936), VII, 123-25 

“Outstanding Problems of ‘Emergency 
Junior College Students’,” S. L. Pressey, 
School and Society (May 1936), XLIII, 
743-47 

“A Study of the Maturity of High School 
Seniors, Junior College, and University 
Students as Measured by the Ohio State 
University Psychological Test and the 
Pressey Interest-Attitude Test,” Robert 
A. Hardin (unpublished Doctoral dis- 
sertation at University of Nebraska) 

“Work or Education after High School,” 
F. Byron B. Cory, Junior College Journal 
(January 1937), VII, 185—86 

“Personnel Study of Prospective Engineers 
among California Junior College Stu- 
dents,” Walter C. Eells and Maurice G. 
Reetz, Journal of Engineering Educa- 
tion (April 1935), XXV, 524-35 
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“Enrollment in Grades 13 and 14 in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning in Missouri,” 
A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Missouri (mimeographed in 
1936) 

“Educational Opportunities for Persons in 
Missouri between the Ages of 18 and 20 
Years,” Irvin S. Coyle, University of 
Missouri, 1936 

“To Study the Permanence of Improvement 
in Posture,” Elizabeth Benson, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri (in prog- 
ress) 


SUPERVISION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION 


“Factors Related to Scholarship at Pasa- 
dena,” A. M. Turrell, Junior College 
Journal (February 1937), VII 248-54 

“An Attempt to Set Up in Detail Form the 
Subject-Matter Content of Freshman 
English for Graduates from Florida 
Negro High Schools,” Warren R. Coch- 
rane, Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tonia Beach, Florida (in progress) 

“Teaching Christian College Students to 
Study,” Esther Stearn, Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri (completed) 


TEACHING METHODS 


“Pneumatic Trough for the General Chem- 
ical Laboratory,” William H. Powers 
and John Waclawik, Journal of Chemi- 
cal Education (September 1936) 

“Some Selected Lecture-Demonstration Ex- 
periments,” William H. Powers and 
Owen Friend, Alliance College, Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pennsylvania (com- 
pleted) 

“Comparison of Procedures in Teaching 
Used at Each Level from Grade VII 
through the Second College Year and 
the Time Spent by Students in Prepa- 
ration Outside of the Class Period at 
the Different Levels,” Leonard V. Koos, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
(in progress) 

“A Survey of the Teaching of Science in 
the Junior Colleges of the United States,” 
Annie L. Walker, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1933 (unpublished 
Master’s thesis) 

“A Comparative Study of the Use of Exem- 
plar as a Teaching Technique and the 
Traditional Method of Teaching College 
Composition,” H. E. Mehrens, Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College, Portales, 


New Mexico (completed) 
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“Improvement of Reading,” Miss McMan- 
away, Eastern New Mexico Junior Col- 
lege, Portales, New Mexico (in progress) 

“To Study the Bond Method for Teaching 
Elementary French,” W. B. Neff, Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Missouri (in 
progress) 

“To Experiment with the Use of Recorded 
Speech in the Teaching of Speech,” 
Doris G. Yoakam, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri (in progress) 

“To Study the Use of a Completely Indi- 
vidualized Method for Teaching English 
Literature,” Zay Rusk Sullens, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri (in prog- 
ress) 


TEACHER PREPARATION 


“A Comparative Study of Certain Aspects 
of the Qualifications of Instructors in 
Publicly Supported Junior and Senior 
Colleges in Mississippi,” H. G. Fenton 
(unpublished Master’s thesis at Univer- 
sity of Alabama, 1935) 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


“The Relationship Existing Between Stu- 
dent Selection of Courses and the Stu- 
dent’s Ability, Capacity, and Poten- 
tiality, as Measured by Various Diagnos- 
tic Instruments,” E. F. Peters, William 
Woods College, Fulton, Missouri (com- 
pleted) 

“An Evaluation of English Placement 
Tests,” James E. Wert, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

“The Preparation of a Practical Measure- 
ment for the Ability to Test One’s Be- 
liefs about Science,” Fred P. Frutchey, 
Ohio State University 

“Tests: Their Construction, Use and Value 
as a Teaching Instrument in Engineer- 
ing Drawing,” Ferdinand A. P. Fischer, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
(completed) 

“The Most Efficient Measurement of Teach- 
ing Efficiency,” W. H. Hellman, Hebron 
College, Hebron, Nebraska (in progress) 

“The Development and Use of Hygiene 
Placement Tests,” James E. Wert, Ohio 
State University 

“The Human Side of This Testing Busi- 
ness,” F. S. Beers, Educational Record 
(October 1936), XVII, 577-608 

“Achievement Prognosis at Duluth,” David 
Lynch, Junior College Journal (Novem- 
ber 1936), VII, 78-80 
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“Evaluating the Bell Adjustment Inven- 
tory,” Henry T. Tyler, Junior College 
Journal (April 1936), VII, 353-57 

“To Construct Vocabulary Tests for Indi- 
cating the Scholastic Background of Stu- 
dents in the Three Major Divisions,” 
C. N. Rexroad, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri (in progress) 


RESEARCH IN SUBJECT FIELD 


“Reading Ability and Its Relation to Scho- 
lastic Success—Also Remedial Reading,” 
W. L. Roach, San Mateo Junior College, 
San Mateo, California (in progress) 

“Cosmetics and the Consumer,” E. M. 
Andres, Phoenix Junior College, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona (in progress) 

“Spectacles, Their Use and Misuse,” E. M. 
Andres, Phoenix Junior College, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona (in progress) 

“Appreciation of the Elizabethans during 
the New England Renaissance, 1830-— 
1880,” Ella J. Pierce, Mars Hill College, 
Mars Hill, North Carolina (completed) 

“Railroads of Western North Carolina,” 
Spencer B. King, Mars Hill College, Mars 
Hill, North Carolina (completed) 

“Some Ecological Observations on Lake 
Louise, Buncombe County, North Caro- 
lina,” S. O. Trentham, Mars Hill Col- 
lege, Mars Hill, North Carolina (in prog- 
ress) 

“Fundamental Sources of Superstitions 
and Practices of Magic with Stress on 
Comparison of Primitive Ideas of Causes 
of Behavior with the Modern Psycho- 
logical Ideas,” Effie C. Neathery, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephens- 
ville, Texas (in progress) 

“Constant Elements in Ideas of Literary 
Evaluation or Excellence,” Effie C. 
Neathery, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Stephensville, Texas (in prog- 
ress) 

“The Addition of Strong Hydrogen Perox- 
ide in the Determination of Nitrogen in 
Organic Compounds,” Bartlett T. Dewey, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Ste- 
phensville, Texas, Journal of American 
Pharmaceutical Association (May 1936), 
25, 240-22 

“A Study of the Properties of Arsenic 
Sulphbromide,” S. F. Davis, John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College, Stephensville, 
Texas (in progress) 

“The Effect of Boiling on the Iodine Con- 
tent of Vegetables,” Bartlett T. Dewey, 


o11 


John Tarleton Agricultural College, Ste- 
phensville, Texas (in progress) 

“Music in the Religious Education Pro- 
gram for Young People,” Zula E. Coon, 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North 
Carolina (completed) 

“The Distribution of Iodine in Vegetables,” 
Bartlett T. Dewey, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College, Stephensville, Texas 
(in progress) 

“The Addition of Strong Hydrogen Perox- 
ide in the Determination of Halogens in 
Organic Compounds,” Bartlett T. Dewey, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Ste- 
phensville, Texas (in progress) 

“The Development of the Embryo Sac, 
Seed Structure, and Germination of Com- 
melina Angustifolia, Michx.,” R. L. Mc- 
Collum, John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege, Stephensville, Texas (in progress) 

“An Evaluation of Carlyle’s Theory of 
Real Values in the Light of Current So- 
cial and Religious Thought,” Neva Cox, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Ste- 
phensville, Texas (completed) 

“Mysticism in the Poetry of William But- 
ler Yeats,” Neva Cox, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College, Stephensville, Tex- 
as (completed) 

“Correlation of Bacterial Counts with 
Chemical Tests of Water,” William H. 
Powers, and Owen Friend, Alliance Col- 
lege, Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania 
(completed) 

“Minimum Essentials in Mathematics,” 
Theodore Gorski, Alliance College, Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pennsylvania (in prog- 
ress) 

“Immediate Objectives in Preparatory and 
Junior College Courses,” Faculty Com- 
mittee, Alliance College, Cambridge 
Springs, Pennsylvania (in progress) 

“A Study of the Syntax of the Francion 
by Charles Sorel,” Moselle Hilswick, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Ste- 
phensville, Texas (in progress) 

“Efficiency of Rapid Sand Filters in Terms 
of Percentage Bacteriai Removal,’ Owen 
Friend, William H. Powers, and Frank 
Koszarek, Alliance College, Cambridge 
Springs, Pennsylvania (in progress) 

“What Psychological Terms Appear Most 
Frequently in Applied Courses in Edu- 
cation,” Bertram Harry, San Antonio 
Junior College, San Antonio, Texas 
(completed) 

“Philosophy of Teacher Education,” Ber- 
tram Harry, San Antonio Junior College, 
San Antonio, Texas (in progress) 
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“Science in Rural Elementary Schools,” 
D. Harley Fite and Jewel Nolen, Austin 
Peay Normal School, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee (in progress) 

“Oil Geology Completion Course for El 
Dorado Junior College,” Cornelia Cam- 
eron, Eldorado, Kansas (in progress) 

“Arithmetic in Elementary Rural Schools,” 
D. Harley Fite and Jewel Nolen, Austin 
Peay Normal School, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee (in progress) 

“Foreign Language in California Junior 
Colleges,” Grace V. Bird, California 
Journal of Secondary Education (April 
1936), XI, 247-49 

“Preliminary List of New Mexico Bryo- 
phytes,” Gilford J. Ikenberry, Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College, Portales, 
New Mexico (in progress) 

“Some Observations on the Longevity of 
Moss Spores,” Gilford J. Ikenberry, East- 
ern New Mexico Junior College, Portales, 
New Mexico (in progress) 

“The Bryophyte Flora of Gogebic County, 
Michigan,” Gilford J. Ikenberry, Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College, Portales, 
New Mexico (in progress) 

“The Relation of Hydrogen-Ion Concentra- 
tion to the Growth and Distribution of 
Mosses,” Gilford J. Ikenberry, Eastern 
New Mexico Junior College, Portales, 
New Mexico. American Journal of Bot- 
any (April 1936), Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 
pp. 271-79 

“Speech Survey of Junior Colleges,” Sylvia 
D. Mariner, Junior College Journal (Jan- 
uary 1937), VII, 165-69 

“Compilation of Available Work Type 
Reading Material for the Elementary 
School,” F. A. Ogle, Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College, Portales, New Mexico 
(in progress) 

“Inheritance of Intelligence,” Sister M. 
Augustine Lickteig, College of Paola, 
Paola, Kansas (in progress) 

“Suggestibility of Children,” Sister M. 
Augustine Lickteig, Catholic Educational 
Review (March 1936) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Your Auditing Committee examined 
the books, vouchers, and _ financial 
statements of the secretary-treasurer 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges for the past year and found 
them kept in a very businesslike man- 
ner and also found the receipt and 


disbursement vouchers supported the 
bank balance which will be presented 
in the secretary-treasurer’s report. 


F. B. Moe 
Cuas. A. STOLL 
FRANK A. JENSEN 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
Balance in bank, February 19, 1936 $ 541.22 


1,625.00 
$2,166.22 
Disbursements (checks as per sched- 

1,864.78 
Balance, February 20, 1936 ........ $ 301.44 
Explanation of Deposits: 

Membership fees collected ........ $1,610.00 
Cash in hand last year ...... soove 15.00 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


The American Association of Junior 
Colleges, assembled in its seventeenth 
annual convention in the city of Dallas, 
Texas, February 26 and 27, 1937, 
adopts the following resolutions: 

1. That the sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation of the Association be ex- 
pressed to the following individuals 
and groups who have contributed so 
generously to the enjoyment and the 
profit of all who attended the con- 
vention: 

To the Committee on Hospitality, for 
their thoughtful attention to general 
arrangements, the delightful tour of 
the city on Friday afternoon, and 
their painstaking care for the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the delegates 

To Miss Ella Hockaday, for her gra- 
cious entertainment at the tea given 
at the Hockaday School 

To the musicians of John Tarleton Ag- 
ricultural College, for their delight- 
ful entertainment on the occasion of 
the annual dinner 

To the press of the city of Dallas, for 
publicity 

To the management of the Adolphus 
Hotel, for the entertainment of the 
convention; to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, for providing facilities for 
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registration; to the Dallas Railway 
Company, for furnishing transporta- 
tion for the tour of the city 

To Dean E. D. Jennings, of Southern 
Methodist University; to Dr. Ho- 
mer P. Rainey, director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education; to Dr. 
Frederick Eby, professor of Educa- 
tion of the University of Texas; to 
Dr. Edgar W. Knight, professor of 
Education of the University of North 
Carolina; to Dean Charles W. Pipkin, 
of Louisiana State University; to 
President W. B. Bizzell, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma; and to Dr. W. 
W. Bishop, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, for their stimulat- 
ing and significant contributions to 
the programs of the convention 

To the Board of Directors of the Car- 
negie Corporation, through Dr. W. 
W. Bishop, chairman, the sincere 
gratitude of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges for the guid- 
ance and stimulation which they 
have given to junior colleges in the 
enlargement and improvement of 
their libraries 

To Dr. Doak S. Campbell, the effective 
secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, for his valued service through- 
out the years and for his indefati- 
gable industry in working out the 
details of arrangements for the con- 
vention 

To President W. W. Haggard and his 
fellow officers for their gracious and 
efficient management of the pro- 
grams 

To Dr. Walter C. Eells, for professional 
stimulation received through the 
columns of the Junior College Jour- 
nal, for the marked success of which 
he has been largely responsible in 
his position as editor 


2. That this Association is commit- 
ted to the democratic way of life as 
the form of society which contributes 
most effectively and equitably to the 
maximum development of the human 
personality and makes possible the 


greatest contribution of the individual 
to the welfare of society, and indorses 
a training for participation in such a 
society, both through the curriculum 
and the general life of the college. 

3. That curricula should be set up to 
meet the needs of all young people for 
two years above the high-school level, 
whether they be preparing for ad- 
vanced work in standard colleges and 
universities, or for immediate entrance 
into life’s activities, and that there 
should be curriculum experimentation, 
especially to meet the needs of the 
latter group. 

4. That guidance, placement, and 
follow-up are legitimate functions of 
the junior college and should be made 
available to all students—particularly 
to those who are completing their for- 
mal education in the junior college. 

3.9. That the junior college, particu- 
larly the public junior college, is a 
community institution, and should be- 
come a center of educational and cul- 
tural life of the entire community, and 
in pursuance of this policy should 
maintain a program of adult education 
including curricular offerings, forums, 
and institutes available to the entire 
population of the community. 

6. That the present social situation 
demands training for social intelli- 
gence and the inculcation within the 
students of the will to be social, and 
that the Association indorses such 
training as a major function of the 
junior college. 

7. That the junior college is an insti- 
tution possessing character and indi- 
viduality of its own, whose primary 
function is to meet the educational 
needs of the groups with which it 
deals, and that, on graduation from the 
junior college, students who wish to 
continue their formal education should 
be privileged to do so in higher insti- 
tutions with credit for work done in 
the junior college. 


JoHN W. HARBESON 
FLORENCE E. BOEHMER 
RICHARD G. Cox, Chairman 
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COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


It has long been the custom for this 
Committee to be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of selecting the time and 
place for our next annual meeting. It 
has also long been the custom for this 
Committee to pass the responsibility 
on to the Executive Committee. The 
present Nominating Committee honors 
both these customs by leaving to the 
Executive Committee choice of the 
time and place for our next annual 
convention. 

The following persons are nomi- 
nated for officers of the Association 
for the year 1937-38: for president, 
Dr. Katharine M. Denworth, Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Massachu- 
setts; for vice-president, Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi, San Bernardino Valley Jun- 
ior College, San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia; for secretary-treasurer, Dr. Doak 
S. Campbell, George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee; for assistant sec- 
retary, Dean J. Thomas Davis, John 


Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephen- 
ville, Texas; for elective member of 
the Executive Committee, President 
J. J. Delaney, Schreiner Institute, Kerr- 
ville, Texas. The retiring president 
automatically becomes a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

The nomination of Miss Denworth is 
intended as a recognition of her faith- 
ful attendance at our annual conven- 
tions for the past ten or more years, 
of her keen interest in the proceedings 
of the conventions, and of her effec- 
tive participation from time to time in 
the programs of the Association. The 
Committee wishes it clearly under- 
stood that its action is not to be re- 
garded as setting a precedent in the 
elevation of a vice-president to the 
presidency. This nomination is rather 
an attempt to recognize the sterling 
worth of the nominee. 


P. M. BAIL 
L. M. HrupKA 
J. E. Burk, Chairman 
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Academic costume, 91 

Academic Delinquent in Junior College, 
I. N. Carr, 123 

Achievement Prognosis at Duluth, Davip 
LYNCH, 78 

Activities in Paris Junior College, Student, 
Mary AGNES McFar.tanp, 323 

Adams, H. M., 205 

ApaMs, L. J., Mathematics in California 
Junior Colleges, 194 

Adjustment problems, 94 

After Sixteen Years, Doak S. CAMPBELL, 109 

Agee, F. J., 160 

Aims of Junior College Mathematics, The, 
R. W. Hart, 142 

Allen, E. J., 146 

Allen, G. E., 340 

ALLEN, JOHN Stuart, 340, 401; Criteria for 
Establishment of Junior Colleges, 356 

Allison, L. A., 330 

Alpha Mu Gamma, 199 

Alpha Pi Epsilon, 54, 199 

Altenburg, G. I., 495 

American Association of Junior Colleges, 
annual meeting, 34, 267, 342, 403 

American Junior College for Girls, Greece, 
325 

American Youth Commission, 37 

Ancient History, 33, 90, 144, 262 

Anderson College, South Carolina, 146, 385 

Anderson, R. E., 54, 401 

ANDREWS, ARTHUR, Junior College Legisla- 
tion, 430 

Angell, J. R., 15, 52, 134 

Annual Meeting, Program of Seventeenth, 
403 

Archaeology, 141 

ARMSTRONG, J. Evan, Training and Outlook 
in Business Vocations, 81 

Armstrong Junior College, California, 81 

Art, 396 

Art-Conscious, Making a Junior College, 
F. Epwarp Det Dosso, 259 

Articulation, Committee on, 493 

Ashbrook, W. A., 280 

Association Directory for 1937-38, facing 
page 403 

Astronomy, 106 

Athletics, 39; Intercollegiate, 495 

Auburn Junior College, California, 35, 149 


Auditing Committee, 512 
Austin, W. H., 401 


BapGcer, HENryY GLENN, Junior College Re- 
ports for 1933-34, 245 
Bail, P. M., 514 
BaiLey, Fioyp P., 152; Does Our Junior 
College Meet Local Needs?, 353 
Barr, A. S., 158 
Bartky, W., 106 
Barton, John W., 34; Tribute to, 489 
Beck, J. L., 160, 497 
Beers, F. S., 207 
Bell, R., 283 
Benner, T. E., 160 
Bennett, M. E., 108 
Bergen County Junior College, New Jersey, 
160, 184 
BERNARD, WILLIAM §S., 401; Extending the 
. Range of Culture, 117 
Beta Phi Gamma, 199 
Beulah College, California, 147 
Bibliography on Junior Colleges, Walter 
CrossBy EELLs, 52, 108, 160, 207, 285, 339, 
400 
Bietry, J. R., 273 
Bird, Grace V., 52, 150, 207, 495 
Bizz—ELL, W. B., Our Changing Intellectual 
Climate, 448 
Blake, N. R., 160 
Blauch, L. E., 208 
Boehmer, F. E., 160, 208, 340, 513 
Bogue, Jesse P., 495 
Book Reviews, 49, 104, 158, 204, 280, 335, 
396 
Boston, Massachusetts, junior college for, 
193 
Bracewell, R., 53 
Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts, 
194 
Branch junior colleges, 383, 400 
Briccs, Eucene S., 161; The Improvement 
of Classroom Instruction, 459 
Briccs, Royat J., Economics in the Junior 
College, 135 
Broadcasting, 97 
Brown, J. S., 144, 263 
Brush, H. R., 90 
Building a New Junior College Campus, 
JoHn L. Lounssury, 364 
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Buildings, 29, 32, 37, 40, 47, 91, 108, 148, 
325, 364 

Burk, J. E., 514 

Buros, O. K., 161 

Business education, 207, 285, 335 

Business Education, New Developments in, 
JESSIE GRAHAM, 319 

Business Vocations, Training and Outlook 
in, J. EvAN ARMSTRONG, 81 

Butler, Helen, 53 

Butler, G. P., 53, 107 


California, junior colleges in, 3, 29, 35, 36, 
39, 46, 52, 53, 54, 94, 102, 146, 152, 161, 
162, 202, 207, 208, 275, 279, 339, 340, 379, 
383, 393 

California Junior Colleges, Mathematics 
in, L. J. ApAms, 194 

CAMPBELL, Doak S., 49, 311, 390, 489, 490; 
After Sixteen Years, 109; Directory of 
the Junior College, 1937, 209 

Campus, Building a New Junior College, 
JOHN L. LounsBury, 364 

Carnegie Study of Junior College Libraries, 
WALTER Crossy EELLs, 176 

Carpenter, W. W., 497 

Carr, I. N., The Academic Delinquent in 
Junior College, 123 

Caswell, H. L., 49 

Catalogues, junior college, 340 

Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, 117 

Chaffey Junior College, California, 198, 
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